This machine, like a giant lawnmower, shears Bigelow rugs to a smooth, even surface. 
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Observations on the Social 
Security Act 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


In the face of the volume of words already written and spoken about 
the Federal Social Security Act it seems almost presumptuous to discuss, 
after these many months of enforcement, the provisions of the Act itself. 
But the more I discuss these provisions with those vitally affected the more 
I am convinced that certain vital points are not generally understood. A 
review of the Act reveals the reasons, crystal clear. In itself this lengthy Act 
is often vague in its implications, and its mere wordiness taxing to the 
layman whose mind is already overburdened with the multiplicity of ever- 
increasing government “‘shall-nots” in the realm of “doing business.” 


Let us examine, for instance, the very cornerstone of the Act—Section 
201 of Title II and Section 904 of Title IX, providing respectively for the 
creation of the Old Age Reserve Account and the Unemployment Trust 
Fund. Section 201 provides for the creation of an “Old Age Reserve Ac- 
count” in the Treasury which, beginning with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1937, began to receive from the Treasury Department an amount suffi- 
cient as an annual premium that together with interest at 3% compounded 
annually, is expected to provide for the payments required under the Act. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, according to the provisions of this Section, 
is directed to invest the portions of this account which, in his judgment, 
are not required to meet current withdrawals, in interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States which shall be guaranteed as to interest and principal 
and pay the 3% interest compounded annually. These obligations may be 
acquired by original issue or by purchase of outstanding obligations at the 
market price. Since the second Liberty Loan Act, as amended, permits the 
issuance at par of special obligations exclusively for the account, but only 
in 3% obligations, it is obvious that there must be new obligations issued 
to the credit of the account because of the scarcity of other obligations 
carrying the specified interest rate. Instead of receiving interest on their 
contributions to build up the Old Age Reserve Account, the American 
people are actually paying interest on their own money to the tune of 
$30,000 for every million they pay in Old Age benefit taxes, except on that 
portion required immediately for withdrawal payments. 


Unjust as it appears, the payment of interest on one’s own money 
could be more readily swallowed if it were not for the fact that all monies 
received from Old Age benefit taxes are spent immediately for all manner 
of current government expenses, from reconditioning the White House 
to paying for any one of the thousands of items incident (Continued on page 38) 
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Following is a legislative report 
from Tilson, Stanley © McCuen, 
the Association’s legal representa- 
tives in Washington. 








aie HIS does not mean that legis- 


lation must require immediate 

uniform minimum hour or 
wage standards; that is an ultimate 
goal,” President Roosevelt declared at 
the opening of the special session of 
Congress in that part of his message 
dealing with the regulation of hours 
and wages in employment. 

This statement has been accepted by 
some as an indication of the Admin- 
istration’s intention to retreat from 
the drastic proposals for wage and hour 
controls which were urged in the last 
session of Congress and which were 
passed by the Senate in the so-called 
Black-Connery bill. It is interpreted 
by others, however, as a request to 
Congress to grant even wider author- 
ity and power to the proposed Labor 
Board than is contained in the bill now 
pending before the House, giving to 
the proposed legislation such wide flex- 
ibility that it will be possible for the 
Board, and through it the Administra- 
tion, to select the time and circum- 
stances when such controls shall be 
put into effect. 

The latter interpretation is prob- 
ably correct. The parliamentary situ- 
ation in Congress requires that conces- 
sions be made to Southern members in 
order to restore a semblance of har- 
mony and it is likely that in the re- 
writing of the Black-Connery bill an 
effort will be made to incorporate lan- 
guage which will give wide discre- 
tionary powers to the proposed Board, 
while at the same time the Southern 
members will be assured that there is 
no intention to exercise these powers 
to the detriment of Southern industry. 

The Labor Department for some 
weeks has been urging the need for 
“flexibility” in wages and hours leg- 
islation and it is apparent that the 
hours and wages bill, as re-written by 
the House Committee on Labor, will 
contain new features which are de- 
signed to relieve the fears of Southern 
members. It is not at all unlikely that 
these new features will permit indus- 
try and labor in various geographical 
zones to negotiate for minimum wages 
and maximum hours, with the right 
in the Board to establish standards, if 
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industry and labor within a zone fail 
to agree. This method, if adopted, 
might make it possible to continue low 
wage standards in the South without 
placing the Board in the embarrassing 
position of seeming to discriminate. It 
might relieve the fears of Southern 
members by the thought that workmen 
from their section of the country 
would be unlikely to demand parity 
with Northern workmen, not only be- 
because they are unaccustomed to 
Northern standards but because they 
would also sense the unwisdom of seek- 
ing standards which would injure their 
local industries. 

At the other extreme to those who 
want more “flexibility” are those who, 
like Senator Berry of Tennessee, want 
no “flexibility” at all. The number in 
this class is by no means small. Sen- 
ator Berry, strange as it may seem in 
view of his New Deal connections, 
wants to have minimum wages and 
maximum hours fixed by law. The un- 
popularity of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board with both labor and in- 
dustry has recruited many supporters 
for this viewpoint. With a law which 
was national in its scope and which 
applied to all alike, business men could 
at least chart a fairly intelligent course, 
which cannot be expected if a Board 
is to sit in continual session with power 
to change and modify standards as it 
sees fit, as the old National Recovery 
Administration did from 1933 to 
1935. 

While the cause of “no flexibility” 
has many supporters, “‘flexibility” will 
undoubtedly win the day and some 
bill will undoubtedly be passed. The 
Administration and Congressional 
leaders are so frightened by the pres- 
ent business depression that it will un- 
doubtedly be dressed up to appear less 
drastic than the Black-Connery bill 
and will be a measure of many com- 
promises, but something with a “wages 
and hours” label will be put through 
to preserve the “New Deal” prestige. 
It is more than likely that discussion 
of the measure will carry well over 
into the regular session of Congress 
starting in January before anything 
definite is accomplished, and that the 
attempts to compromise on language 
in order to please as many people as 
possible will produce a law which will 
require court interpretation before its 
scope and effect is fully determined. 

The President’s message indicates an 
Administration determination to insist 
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upon a bill which will be applicable 
not only to those industries directly 
engaged in interstate commerce, but 
also to those which “compete with 
interstate commerce,” which covers 
practically every industry in the 
United States whether it crosses state 
lines or is limited to business entirely 
within a single state. 


Other Legislative Proposals 


Other measures on the President’s 
special session program call for: 

(1) A farm relief program, upon 
which there is already a substantial 
rift in Congress between those who 
favor control of production by the 
federal government, and those who 
favor subsidies but no governmental 
control. 

(2) Reorganization of government 
departments, bureaus and agencies, the 
principal objective of which seems to 
be to take away from the Comprtroller- 
General, who is, in theory at least, a 
creature of Congress rather than the 
Executive, the right to halt expendi- 
tures which he be'ieves are not author- 
ized by law, and 

(3) A national program, based on 
regional organizations for “the con- 
servation and development of those 
national resources which are the foun- 
dation of a virile national life.” 
Stripped of unnecessary verbiage this 
seems to mean simply the division of 
the country into regions and the es- 
tablishment in each region of groups 
for the consideration and recommenda- 
tion to the federal government of 
projects upon which federal funds may 
properly be expended. 


Taxes, Appropriations and the 
Depression 


In spite of the efforts of the Presi- 
dent and some Congressional leaders 
to focus attention on the four items 
on the President’s program for the spe- 
cial session, the fact cannot be dis- 
guised that the real issue before the 
country and Congress at this time is 
the business depression and the extent, 
if any, this is caused by high taxes 
and fear caused by an unbalanced fed- 
eral budget. 

The Administration is in the embar- 
rassing position that it fears to stop 
spending money, which may make the 
business depression worse, and it also 
fears to go on spending money, which 

(Continued on page 37) 





THE BIGELOW-SANFORD CARPET CoO., 


Incorporated 
OVER A CENTURY OF CARPET AND RUG MAHING IN AMERICA 





Thousands of years lie behind the carpet industry. When and where the first carpet was made is a question 
which the archaeologists and historians have not yet been able to answer. They are only able to say that 
the first known carpets probably were made in Egypt. From those uncertain years the growth of carpet 
making can be traced clearly through Turkey and Persia and India, and, later, the towns of the Continent 
and England, down to the present day when America is the country preeminent in the modern phases of 
the industry. ’ 

The last one hundred years have wrought great changes in the carpet industry, and America has been 
responsible for a large proportion of those changes. Throughout that century of shifting history and of 
industrial revolutions, a vast concern was growing. 

This concern, the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, began with five distinct sources which grew and united 
until now, over a hundred years after the establishment of the first small mill, it is one of the foremost 
companies in the industry. Its story is closely related to the industrial history of the State of Con- 
necticut as the Company’s largest mill is located at Thompsonville and the life of this mill extends over 
the entire period of the evolution of the Company. 





Thompsonville Mill and Town 
Founded by Orrin Thompson 


REVIOUS to 1828, carpet facto- 
P= did not exist in this country. 

The floor coverings were the prod- 
uct of hand looms at home. Usually 
the limited product was rag carpets 
or rugs which were in common use 
in the homes of early Americans. 


The tariff of 1828 was favorable for 
the manufacture of carpets and it was 
in that year that Orrin Thompson, a 
native of Suffield, Connecticut, who 
had become a resident of Enfield, Con- 
necticut, determined that carpets 
could be manufactured in America as 
well as in England or Scotland. He 
had been connected for some time with 
the firm of Andrews, Thompson & 
Company of New York City who were 
importers of carpets for the American 
market. 

Mr. Thompson, who at the age of 
forty, organized his company under 
the title of the Hartford Manufactur- 
ing Company, with David Andrews of 
Andrews, Thompson &, Company as 
president; Sylvester Lusk, secretary; 
Henry Thompson, a brother of the 
founder, as agent. Robert Thompson, 
a Scotch carpet maker, was sent over 
to the new mill to be superintenden: 

The new company acquired a site 
at the northwest corner of Enfield, 
Connecticut, which at that time had 
a population of about fifty inhabi- 
tants. The charter was granted by the 
legislature of Connecticut in May, 
1828, and the new town became 


Thompsonville in honor of the founder 
—Mr. Orrin Thompson. 
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A small stream supplied the power 
for the “white mill,” which was the 
first building; the old flour mill was 
turned into a dye house and the weave 
sheds were built on the north side of 
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Main Street on the twelve acre plot 
which is covered by the works of the 
present Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany. 

With 50 looms the company com- 





menced manufacturing two-ply In- 
grain carpets. Hand looms were used 
for weaving but the spinning of yarn 
was done by machinery which had 
been sent to this country by Gregory, 
Thompson & Company of Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, who were large stockholders 
in the company. In the wake of the 
machinery, skilled labor from abroad 
soon came to Thompsonville. 


It was a notable period for the in- 
habitants of the little town, as the 
company’s business proved profitable 
notwithstanding the dangerous and 
dificult years through which a new 
country was in the process of finding 
itself as it swung from one extreme 
to another. The effect on most busi- 
ness enterprises was disastrous. The 
company survived the financial panic 
of 1832, which was precipitated by 
President Jackson’s veto of the renewal 
of the National Bank Charter —a 
panic in which many of the country’s 
new industries were wrecked. 


The following year, 1833, a new 
erected at 
manufacturing 


factory building was 
Thompsonville for 





BIGELOW Imperial Aubusson car- 
pet. 





THE present Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company mills in Thompsonville. 
Note the Connecticut river at left. 


three-ply Ingrain carpets which were 
considered the acme of elegance for 
ordinary household use. The company 
was the pioneer in the industry in 
weaving this grade of carpet which, 
however, continued to be woven by 


hand. 


The expansion of the company con- 
tinued even against a background of 
Indian warfare, anti-slavery agitation, 
presidential campaigns and the acute 
financial crisis of 1837. 


In 1840, Mr. Thompson organized 
another company, in which Sylvester 
Lusk, George Beach and others were 
interested, under the title of ‘The 
Tariffville Manufacturing Company,” 
at Tariffville, Connecticut. Carpets 
were manufactured in this Mill for 
27 years, when, in 1867, it was de- 
stroyed by fire, after which the oper- 
ations were consolidated with those in 
the Thompsonville plant. 


In 1841, the company commenced 
the manufacture of Brussels carpets 
with 41 hand looms. Axminster car- 
pets followed, so that in 1845 the 
company was operating 250 looms, 
five times the original equipment. 


While this expansion was in. prog- 
ress something was happening in Mas- 
sachusetts which was destined to cause 
great changes in the Thompsonville 
plant as well as to revolutionize the 
carpet industry both in America and 
abroad. 
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The Advent of America’s Carpet- 
Making Genius—Erastus 
Brigham Bigelow 


In the town of West Boylston, Mas- 
sachusetts, on April 2, 1814, there 
was born a boy who was destined to 
become one of the foremost industrial 
inventors of the United States—Eras- 
tus Brigham Bigelow. 


At sixteen years of age he com- 
menced his term of education in the 
Leicester Academy. When his educa- 
tional fund was exhausted, he started 
as a clerk in a dry goods store in Bos- 
ton. Becoming interested in stenog- 
raphy he obtained some books and 
taught himself. Surprised that he had 
mastered the subject so easily, he de- 
cided to write a book on this art. 
In a short time his work “The Self- 
Taught Stenographer” was published. 
Thereupon he embarked upon a career 
as his own book agent. 


On one of his journeys as a steno- 
graphic barnstormer he saw some coach 
lace woven by hand. Coach lace is a 
fabric that somewhat resembles Brus- 
sels carpeting in its structure, having 
a raised figure on a plain ground, 
woven on a very narrow loom from 
two to four inches wide. It is the 
prototype of the figured straps and 
binding of the luxuriously upholstered 
automobile of today. 

He was confident that a coach lace 
power loom was feasible, but the prin- 
cipal lace makers, he was told, had 
pronounced it an impossibility. So the 
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young man, now in his early twenties, 
even with the chances of success 
against him, planned and worked for 
forty days, and at the end of that 
time he had a power loom in actual 
operation. 

When we consider that this inven- 
tion contained many of the essential 
principles of his other great inventions 
and led naturally to the carpet loom 
which is today giving employment to 
thousands of workmen and adding to 
the comfort of millions of people 
throughout the world, we may begin 
to appreciate the fact that this was 
an important period not only in the 
career of E. B. Bigelow, but also in 
the history of civilization. 

The new invention was put into 
practical operation by starting produc- 
tion in an idle cotton mill in Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts. Mr. Bigelow’s 
brother, Horatio N. Bigelow, furnished 
what capital they had, but this was 
so small that the necessary machinists 
worked for several months before re- 
ceiving any pay. 

The complete success of the coach- 
lace loom brought the inventor at once 
into notice and Bigelow’s other in- 
ventions in the textile field followed 
in rapid succession. 

The “Factory Village” of Lancas- 
ter, Massachusetts, became a separate 
town called Clinton, the name chosen 
by Mr. Bigelow, and his mill was or- 
ganized as the Clinton Company. 

Mr. Bigelow happened to see in New 
York a new kind of counterpane just 
imported from England, and within 
six months he had invented a power 
loom for weaving the new fabric, 
which he operated successfully. 

After starting the coach-lace and 
counterpane establishment, Mr. Bige- 
low took up the problem of weaving 
Ingrain or Kidderminster carpets by 
means of power looms. On the strength 
of his conviction that this apparent 
impossibility was practicable—before 





CARPET bag, circa 1864, made 
from Bigelow carpeting. 


PIECE of old coach lace. 


he had made a model or even com- 
plete drawings of the machine—he en- 
tered into a written contract with the 
Lowell Manufacturing Company at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1839, to fur- 
nish power looms for the manufacture 
of Ingrain carpets. His first loom for 
making two-ply Ingrains was set up 
within the year 1839. Its average out- 
put was from ten to twelve square 
yards a day. That at the hand loom 
was about eight. 

But Bigelow was not satisfied. A sec- 
ond loom was built raising the daily 
output to eighteen yards. A third loom 
increased production to twenty-seven 
yards a day. The last loom was built 
in 1841. 

At the end of eighteen months he 
had projected a new factory at Lan- 
caster for the weaving of ginghams 
and had built for the Lowell Manu- 
facturing Company a mill to receive 
his two hundred new Ingrain carpet 
looms. Thus, in 1843, was begun at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, the first success- 
ful power-loom carpet mill ever in ex- 
istence in the world. 

At the age of thirty-four, Mr. Big- 
elow was compelled to take a rest and 
went abroad for a vacation. Upon his 
return to America, he developed, in 
1848, the most compligated of all his 
inventions, the Brussels carpet loom. 
He also produced variations of his in- 
vention to weave Wilton carpets and 
Tapestry Velvet carpets. 

At this time the product of a hard 
day’s work of ten to twelve hours for 
a weaver was seven yards of Brussels 
carpet. Mr. Bigelow’s power loom 
raised this at once to over twenty-five 
yards of a far superior fabric. Since 
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that time an output of over fifty-five 
yards a day has become possible. 

Prior to perfecting the Brussels 
loom, in 1849, Mr. Bigelow had, with 
his brother, Horatio, formed the firm 
of H. N. & E. B. Bigelow, which had 
the honor of operating the original 
power factory devoted to the manu- 
facture of Brussels and Wilton car- 
pets. This partnership was succeeded 
by The Bigelow Carpet Company 
which was organized on July 6, 1854, 
with Stephen Fairbanks of Boston as 
president and H. N. Bigelow as treas- 
urer. 


Pioneering with Power Looms 


American carpet manufacturers 
were quick to contract for the right 
to use these new Bigelow patents that 
would so greatly increase their pro- 
duction. Among the many manufac- 
turers using them were the Roxbury 
Carpet Company of Massachusetts, 
A. & E. S. Higgins of New York City, 
Stephen Sanford of Amsterdam, New 
York, the Hartford Manufacturing 
Company of Thompsonville, Connect- 
icut, and John Crossley & Sons of 
Halifax, England. 

Orrin Thompson was among the 
first to recognize that the day of 
hand looms was over, and his Com- 
pany became a licensee of the Bigelow 
loom and began manufacturing on a 
large scale two-ply and three-ply In- 
grain carpets by power looms. Later 
he equipped the Tariffville plant with 
them also. 

In 1854, the Thompsonville Com- 
pany was reorganized to become the 
Hartford Carpet Company. T. W. 
Allen of Hartford was president and 
E. G. Howe, treasurer. At the request 
of the stockholders, Orrin Thompson 
was made superintendent of the mills. 

In 1859, the Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany purchased the factory at Tariff- 





SHOWING the difference between 
Lively Wool and dead, non-resil- 
ient stock. 





ville. At that time about twelve hun- 
dred operators were employed at both 
plants. Mr. Allen was succeeded by 
George M. Roberts and in 1878 John 
L. Houston became president. Under 
his management the company contin- 
ued to grow and added to its variety 
of production, which included In- 
grains, Brussels, Wiltons and Axmin- 
sters of different grades; and by 1895 
nearly 1800 people were employed. 





RAW materials: Wool, cotton, jute, 
dye stuffs. 


20th Century Expansion 


The year 1901 commenced the next 
great expansion period, when the com- 
pany was consolidated with the E. S. 
Higgins Carpet Company of New 
York to form the Hartford Carpet 
Corporation, with Robert P. Perkins 
of New York as president. The E. S. 
Higgins Carpet Company’s mills em- 
ployed two thousand operatives and 
were located at 43rd Street, North 
River, New York, where Ingrain, Tap- 
estry and Brussels carpets were pro- 
duced. The company was originally 
started in 1837 by Elias S. Higgins 
who came from Maine. He formed a 
partnership with his .brother, Alvin, 
for the purpose of engaging in the 
retail carpet business, the firm being 
known as A. & E. S. Higgins. In 1840, 
they began manufacturing Ingrain 


carpets. The growth of this firm was 
rapid and substantial and by 1882, the 
mills were employing over two thou- 
sand operatives, and an unusual pro- 
duction of over 3,400,000 yards of 
carpeting. Owing to the death of 
Elias S. Higgins in 1889, the busi- 








ness was incorporated as the E. S. Hig- 
gins Carpet Company. 

With the consolidation of these two 
companies, much of the machinery of 
the E. S. Higgins Carpet Company 
was moved from New York City to 
Thompsonville, Connecticut. Great ex- 
pansion took place to accommodate 
the increase in the number of em- 
ployees and to provide space for addi- 
tional machinery. A new Tapestry mill, 
900 feet long, was erected to weave 
Tapestry and Velvet carpets and a 
large Axminster mill was built. Later 
on, another immense Axminster mill 
was required to provide space for new 
seamless rug looms. Within a very 
few years, Ingrain carpets became ob- 
solete and the company’s Ingrain looms 
were all scrapped to make way for 
modern successors. 

Because of its highly developed and 
efficient manufacturing processes, the 
Hartford Carpet Corporation made 
excellent carpets and rugs and popu- 
lar priced floor-coverings in vast quan- 
tities. 

In 1914, the Bigelow Carpet Com- 
pany and the Hartford Carpet Cor- 
poration were consolidated forming the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company. 
The little streams that had started 
back in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century had grown and joined, 
until before 1914, there were two 
main currents. 


The Massachusetts branch started in 
1825, with Midway mill owned by Al- 
exander Wright, later becoming the 
Lowell Manufacturing Company, 
which merged with the Bigelow Car- 
pet Company in 1899. 


The Thompsonville, Connecticut, 
and Tariffville, Connecticut mills, 
which had united with the New York 
factor, formed the second branch. 

Finally, these two large organiza- 
tions united to form one of the most 
noteworthy carpet and rug manufac- 
turing enterprises the trade had ever 
known. 

The officers of the Bigelow-Hart- 
ford Carpet Company were Robert P. 
Perkins, president; Alvin D. Higgins, 
vice president; George E. Perkins, 
treasurer; George S. Squire, secretary. 
The largest of the company’s mills 
continued to be at Thompsonville, 
Connecticut. The other plants were 
at Clinton, Massachusetts, and Lowell, 
Massachusetts. The mill at Lowell, 
which had been a unit of the old 
Bigelow Carpet Company, was used for 
making arms and ammunition during 
the World War and was afterwards 
sold. The carpet looms and other ma- 
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chinery had been moved to Thomp- 
sonville and Clinton. 

During the World War the Thomp- 
sonville mill spun large quantities of 
woolen yarn for the American Red 
Cross, for use principally as sweater 
material. The wide tapestry looms 
were changed to manufacture blankets 
and Brussel looms were adapted to 
weave cotton duck. Over 4,000,000 
pounds of worsted yarn, worsted top 
and woolen yarns were produced at 
the company’s mills for processing in 
other plants. 


The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company, Inc. 


Another merger of companies which 
occurred in December, 1929, still fur- 
ther strengthened the organization. 
This was the purchase by the Bige- 
low-Hartford Carpet Company of the 
mills and inventories of Stephen San- 
ford & Sons, Inc., of Amsterdam, New 
York. This transaction brought to- 
gether under one management two of 
the oldest and largest carpet manufac- 
turing concerns in the country— 
forming the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company Inc. of Massachusetts. Mr. 
John A. Sweetser, the president of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., contin- 
ued as president of the new company. 
John Sanford, the president of Stephen 
Sanford & Sons was elected chairman 
of the Board of Directors, the other 
Bigelow-Hartford officials continuing 
in their same capacities in the new 
company. 

The Sanford mills had their begin- 
ning in a small carpet enterprise 
founded in 1838 in Amsterdam, New 
York, by John Sanford, the grand- 
father of the present John Sanford of 





OPENING up the raw wool. 





HARTFORD-Saxony, a fabric inseparably associated with the Bigelow 
Company. 


the new company. The founder’s son, 
Stephen Sanford, was later made a 
partner and in 1854 John Sanford re- 
tired and Stephen Sanford became the 
sole owner of the business. 

Although it was Tapestry and Vel- 
vet carpets for which the Sanford 
mills were originally celebrated, Ax- 
minsters were added to their output 
in 1895. Broadloom weaving, both in 
carpeting and rugs, was commenced 
by Stephen Sanford a few years after- 
ward. It caused a sensation when San- 
ford seamless rugs in room sizes made 
their appearance on the market. 

The present Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Company, Inc., is the largest man- 
ufacturer of rugs and carpets in the 
world. On its looms are produced al- 


most every type of soft-surface floor 
covering now in use. The range of fab- 
rics extends from Tapestry and Vel- 
vets to Axminster, Brussels, Wiltons 
in both figured patterns and plain 
goods, in a most extensive range of 
grades and widths. Broadloom carpets 
and seamless rugs in large room sizes, 
sheen type rugs, high pile Axminsters 
and “Hartford Saxony” carpets and 
rugs are features of the company’s out- 
put. Four years ago the company com- 
menced weaving “Lokweave” Broad- 
loom carpets on an extensive scale. 
This fabric is made on an entirely new 
principle of weaving and backing. 
Each sturdy tuft is locked in place by 
a special compound which allows cut- 
ting in any direction without raveling. 
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Seams are made (practically invisible) 
by taping instead of sewing. This 
makes ““Lokweave” particularly adapt- 
able to irregular-shaped rugs and in- 
tricate wall-to-wall installations; also 
permits inlaying of special designs at 
trifling extra cost. 

Throughout the entire country for 
over a century the company’s products 
have been the standard of the indus- 
try. In addition to private homes, lit- 
erally thousands of the hotels of 
America, churches, clubs, theatres, de- 
partment stores, government offices, 
railroads, and steamships are equipped 
with the fabrics of beauty and utility 
made by the “Bigelow Weavers.” 


Distribution 


For several years the company has 
distributed the greater part of its prod- 
ucts direct to the retail trade through 
its own sales force operating from the 
General Offices, 140 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, and other salesrooms 
located at: 

Albany, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, 
Ill., Cincinnati, Ohio, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, Dallas, Texas, 
Denver, Colo., Des Moines, Iowa, De- 
troit, Mich., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Hartford, Conn., High Point, N. C., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Kansas City, Mo., 
Los Angeles, Calif., Memphis, Tenn., 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., St. 
Louis, Mo., San Francisco, Calif., Se- 
attle, Washington. 


Officers 


John A. Sweetser, president; Rich- 
ard G. Knowland, vice-president; 
Harry V. Campbell, vice-president; 
Frank H. Deknatel, treasurer; James 
J. Delaney, secretary; Mark Dunnell, 
assistant treasurer; John J. Kenny, 
assistant secretary. 


Location of Plants and Output 


The company’s products manufac- 
tured at Thompsonville, Connecticut, 
and Amsterdam, New York, in 1936 
had a combined net sales value of 
over $26,000,000. 

The total volume for the entire car- 
pet and rug industry in 1936 was, 
in round figures, 60,000,000 square 
yards with a valuation of $125,000,- 
000. Approximately one-tenth of the 
production of the entire industry was 
made in the Thompsonville mill, which 
is the only carpet mill operating in 
Connecticut. These figures are the 

(Continued on page 37) 








SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


Ask about rates for one or 
more of these spaces 


Keeping Ahead on Quality! 
Fritzell Foundry & Casting Co. 


Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings 


Tel. 8-6996 New Haven, Conn. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven — Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 


WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 
342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. New Haven 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





L. HERES DE WYK & SON 
Consulting Engineers 


Designers of Machinery for the 
Metal, Rubber and Bakelite 
Industry 


Tel. 784-W Ansonia, Conn. 





WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 


Hartford 


Es | i | 
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287 Sheldon St. 
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eee Listing 
Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 
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INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 
PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 
APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 


Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Recording and Controlling 


Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 


McCARTHY 
FREIGHT SYSTEM 
An outstanding motor freight 
service in New England 
General Offices Taunton, Mass. 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
INC., LTD. 


Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


NEW BRITAIN 


Editor’s Note. This is the sixth in 
a series of articles on Connecticut’s 
industrial cities. Previous articles 
in the series include the follow- 
ing: Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Hartford, Norwalk and Water- 
bury. 


Formative Years 


N the official Seal of the City 

of New Britain is the motto 

“Industria Implet Alveare Mele 
Fruitur.” These five words in Latin, 
translated into their English equiva- 
lent, “Industry Fills the Hive and 
Enjoys the Honey,” symbolize the 
spirit which has moved New Britain 
along the path of progress to its pres- 
ent importance as the fifth city in 
the State of Connecticut. 

With axe, saw and plough, the pio- 
neers wrested from the forest and the 
field the fruits of labor now enjoyed by 
their heirs and successors in this com- 
munity which has marched steadily 
forward and become the world’s cap- 
ital of the builders’ hardware industry. 
In a brief period, as history is reckoned, 
tall factory chimneys have taken the 
place of the trees of the primeval 
woodland; busy thoroughfares criss- 
cross the fields the Indians and the 
early settlers once trod. 

New Britain is the scion of the 
Great Swamp Society of Farmington 
to which historians have referred as 
the “Mother of Townships.” A new 
ecclesiastical society known as New 
Britain was established in 1754. Its 
story is the story of the modern New 
England community which had its 
roots in the Colonial era. Pages from 
its past are filled with accounts of town 
meetings, expansion of farms, patriotic 
fervor, recruiting of its sons in the 
service of new-born nation, the grad- 
ual transition from agricultural pur- 
suits to manufacturing, defense of the 
Union, the Spanish-American and 
World Wars, then growth of industry 
to its present day tempo. 

The first Church of Christ was for- 
mally organized on April 19, 1758, 
and Rev. John Smalley, who had been 
recently ordained to the ministry in 
Litchfield, was called to the pulpit. 
The deacons were Major John Paterson 
and Sergeant Elijah Hart. Up to 1800, 
New Britain furnished little evidence 
that it was to reach its present day 


magnitude among the cities of Con- 
necticut. At that time its population 
was 946 compared with 764 in Ken- 
sington and 1,003 in Berlin. Three 
decades later, industry received greater 
impetus but the depression of 1837 
was a brake which reduced its speed. 

In these formative years families 
which helped to shape the pattern of 
the city in its infancy included the 
Clarks, the Harts, the Stanleys, the 
Judds, the Lees, the Seymours, the 
Lewises and the Churchills. Many of 
their descendants still live here and 
take an active part in the civic, com- 
mercial and industrial life of the city. 


Industrial Development 


The expanding community began to 
throw off its swaddling clothes in 
1850 when it was incorporated as a 
town. Within a decade the population 
increased 77 per cent—the percentage 





THE World War Memorial located 
on a high point overlooking New 
Britain’s business center. 
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of increase for the state was 35. This 
acceleration was retarded when the 
Civil War broke out, and attention was 
focused on saving the Union. In the 
rolls of the Northern forces were 60 
three-month men and 645 three-year 
men, 105 in excess of the quota. Of 
those who volunteered, 80 gave their 
lives. 

After the war, the city went for- 
ward at even a greater pace. Small fac- 
tories began to spring up. Onto the 
stage strode such men as Frederick T. 
Stanley, Cornelius B. Erwin, George 
M. Landers, Henry E. Russell and 
Philip Corbin, all destined to leave 
their marks. New Britain’s future was 
sealed—it was to become a center for 
the manufacture of hardware. Yankee 
ingenuity asserted itself and by 1902 
New Britain was leading the world in 
the number of patents obtained. 

New Britain is the birthplace of the 
General Electric Company. New Brit- 
ain men were its owners in 1889 when 
it was known as the American Elec- 
tric Company. Lynn, Mass., investors 
acquired the capital and it was re- 
moved to that city. 

When the World War tore across 
continents and oceans, the community 
enlisted wholeheartedly in the cause 
of supplying material and the factories 
expanded rapidly. Today it is in a new 
cycle of progress, having weathered the 
depression which struck the United 
States. During the depression not a 
factory here passed a dividend although 
disbursements on invested capital were 
reduced. 

Factories are the most important 
element in New Britain. They not 
only provide employment for the 
greater part of the population but 
through direct taxation contribute 
heavily to the city treasury. 

Nine factories contribute nearly one- 
third of the total tax receipts. They 
are: 

American Hardware Corp., $283,- 
686.05; Stanley Works, $196,144.04; 
Landers, Frary & Clark, $166,222.59; 
North & Judd Mfg. Co., $51,953.83 
Fafnir Bearing Co., $40,911.90; New 
Britain Machine Co., $24,476.73; 
Union Mfg. Co., $16,179.08; Hart & 
Hutchinson, et al., $15,577.52; Amer- 
ican Hosiery Co., $13,050.99. 

In addition to these major industries 
other factories share in the burden in- 
cident to operating the city by paying 
its running expenses. 





Millions of dollars in capitalization 
reflect the confidence New Britain res- 
idents and investors elsewhere have 
in the flourishing “Hardware City of 
the World.” The American Hardware 
Corp. with a capitalization of $12,- 
500,000 has floor space in its four units 
of 2,410,000 square feet. Organized 
in 1902, it is composed of P & F 
Corbin, Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., Rus- 
sell & Erwin and the Corbin Screw 
Corp. It manufactures nearly every 
metal part entering into the construc- 
tion of a building, as well as mail 
boxes and other sheet steel products. 
The president is George T. Kimball, 
who has been at the helm since. 1924 
and has ably carried on the traditions 
of Philip Corbin, who founded the 
parent plant. 

In 1852 the Stanley Works was in- 
corporated with a capitalization of 
$32,000, which, in the intervening 
years, has grown to $13,000,000. 
Frederick T. Stanley in 1842 planted 
the seed which has grown to a mam- 
moth industry. In the main plant it 
manufactures butts, bolts, hinges, 
washers, garage hardware, including 
roll up and swing up doors, shelf 
brackets, corner irons, door and win- 
dow hardware, hot rolled and cold 
rolled hoops, bands and strips. At its 
largest branch, the Stanley Rule & 
Level Co., high grade carpenter tools 
are made. The Stanley Electric Co. 


PLANTS of the American Hardware Corporation. Upper left, Corbin Screw Division; Upper right, 
Russell & Erwin Division; Lower center, P. & F. Corbin and Corbin Cabinet Lock Division. 


manufactures electric drills, grinders 
and similar implements. The Stanley 
Chemical Co. is a unit located in East 
Berlin. At the main plant, doors oper- 
ated by an electric eye are made. A 
few years ago the Stanley Works en- 
tered the toy field with Stanlo, com- 
posed of metal parts for toy building, 
which has swept the country. Since 
1926, the corporation has owned the 
American Tube and Stamping Co. in 
Bridgeport. It also has factories at 
Niles, Ohio, and Harnilton, Ontario. 


The corporation owns its own electric . 


power plant on the Farmington River 
in the town of Rainbow. The presi- 
dent of this vast empire is Clarence F. 
Bennett. 

One of the oldest manufacturing 
companies in the United States is Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark, which became a 
small star on the business horizon in 
1842 when it was established by 
George M. Landers. Today it has a 





capitalization of $10,500,000 and its 
units in this city have floor space of 
1,800,000 square feet. It also owns 
branch factories in Plainville and New 
Hartford. The “Universal” line of 
household electric appliances is com- 
plete and the word “Universal” is 
known everywhere. Included in its 
products are electric toasters, grills and 
waftle irons, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, electric stoves and, its new- 
est and one of its biggest sellers, elec- 
tric refrigerators. Charles F. Smith, 
for many years one of the dominating 
influences in New Britain, is chairman 
of the board of directors. Arthur G. 
Kimball is president. 

Manufacturing was born in New 
Britain in 1800 when James North 
started making brass articles. The 
North & Judd Mfg. Co., which had 
its genesis 12 years later, is the oldest 
industrial establishment in the city. 
The corporation has the distinction of 
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STANLEY Works offices and main building. 








aiding the country in three military 
crises, the War of 1812, the Spanish- 
American War and the World War. 
Since about 1920, it has absorbed many 
factories in similar fields, including 
Traut & Hine Mfg. Co. of this city, 
the O. B. North Co. of New Haven, 
the W. & E. T. Fitch Co. of New 
Haven, the August Buermann Co. of 
Newark, N. J., the United States 
Hame Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., and sev- 
eral smaller organizations. “If it’s a 
small metal part, nine times out of 
ten North & Judd makes it” is the 
contention of the company, which 
manufactures buckles for every pur- 
pose, a complete line of buckles for 
men’s and women’s belts, automobile 
hardware, upholstery nails and saddlery 
hardware. To the modern generation 
saddlery hardware might be extinct 
but according to federal statistics there 
are still more than 16,000,000 horses 
and mules in the United States. 

Since 1922, Frederick M. Holmes 
has been the aggressive president, whose 
knowledge of the company’s products 
is complete in the minutest detail. 
Equally familiar with executive and 
manufacturing problems is the vice 
president and secretary, E. M. Wight- 
man, who entered the employ of North 
& Judd in 1882. The company is cap- 
italized for $2,500,000. 

The New Britain Machine Co. man- 
ufactures screw and chucking ma- 





STANLEY Rule and Level Division of Stanley Works. 


chines of advanced design which reach 
the highest spindle speeds. It also pro- 
duces screw machines, screw machine 
products and shop furniture. The 
main plant covers eight acres. Since 
it was founded it has acquired the 
J. T. Case Engine Co., the Gridley 
Machine Co. of Hartford, the George 
G. Prentice Co. of New Haven, and 
the machine department of the Uni- 
versal Machine Co. of Hartford, and 
the Dubuque Specialty Machine Co. of 
Dubuque, Iowa. The president of the 
company is Herbert H. Pease. Robert 
S. Brown, secretary, is one of the vet- 
erans of the organization. The capital- 
ization is $3,713,300. 

Wherever wheels turn or friction 
must be eliminated, the products of 
the Fafnir Bearing Co. are in demand. 
The corporation is one of the younger 
giants among the industries in New 
Britain. Less than 30 years old, it is 
one of the largest independent ball 
bearing plants in the world, employing 


1,200. Its line includes steel ball bear- 
ings, ball bearings for power transmis- 
sion equipment, industrial roller bear- 
ings and ball bearing spring shackles 
for automobiles. Fafnir industrial roller 
bearings are use in the construction of 
many streamline trains. An outgrowth 
of Hart & Cooley Co., which began 
the manufacture of bearings in 1904, 
the Fafnir Bearing Co. was incorpo- 
rated in 1911 and has expanded like 
magic. In keeping with the trend of 
the day, the Fafnir Company takes its 
employees into the business. Every 
three months for more than two years, 
workers have shared in the profits by 
receiving a bonus based on their quar- 
terly earnings. The capitalization of the 
company is $3,000,000. The president 
is Maurice Stanley. 

New Britain has many more indus- 
tries which give it an important place 
in the world of commerce. Tuttle & 
Bailey, Inc., successor to the Hart- 
Cooley-Highton Co., manufactures 





TEACHERS’ College, New Britain. 
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steel lockers and cabinets, convection 
radiators, steel, iron and bronze grilles 
and registers and cast bronze tablets. 

The American Paper Goods Co. in 
Kensington, part of Greater New Brit- 
ain, is widely known for its paper 
cups and other paper products. Also 
in Kensington is the Prentice Mfg. 
Co., makers of slide fasteners for all 
needs. 

The Parker Shirt Co. product has 
been known for years as the “Tiffany 
of the Trade.” 


The Skinner Chuck Co. 


makes 


equipment for standard machines and 








products win many premiums at world 
fairs held in different countries. 

Statistics reveal 91 establishments 
employing 16,000 persons of both sexes 
and paying annual wages of $17,000,- 
000. Products are valued at $50,000,- 
000 annually. 


People, Government and Education 


New Britain’s progress would not 
have been possible without the flood 
of immigrants which came to these 
shores. By opening the gates to the 
underprivileged peoples of other lands, 
New Britain shared with other com- 


PLANT of North & Judd. 


machine tools and supplies chucks 
through dealers. The equipment ranges 
from the smallest lathe used in a ga- 
rage to the heaviest machine tools used 
in railroad shops. Its chucks are oper- 
ated by compressed air, hydraulic pres- 
sure and motor power. The company 
also manufactures Gold Seal and Silver 
Seal piston rings. 

The Union Mfg. Co. produces 
chucks of all types from 3-16 in. to 
16 in., the latter weighing about two 
tons. It also makes hand chain hoists 
able to raise weights from one-quarter 





ment of the city. From overseas were 
brought the national cultures which 
have been woven like bright threads 
into the community fabric. From the 
land of the Norsemen to the shores 
that are lapped by the warm waters of 
the Miditerranean and from the Brit- 
ish Isles to the western fringe of the 
Pacific, these people have left their 
mark. It has been estimated that 28 
nationalities make up the population 
of this cosmopolitan place. 

New Britain has a well integrated 
government which has been responsive 
to the will of the people regardless of 
the ascendency of political 
parties. It is composed of a 
Mayor, a Common Council 
composed of thirty members 
—an Alderman and _ four 
Councilmen from each of the 
six wards—and administra- 
tive commissions appointed 
by the Mayor. The Mayor is 
elected for a term of two 
years and the members of the 
council also for two years, 








MAIN plant of Landers, Frary & Clark. 


ton to 20 tons. In its foundry grey 
iron castings are made. 

The American Hosiery Co. of which 
S. Chase Coale is president, has had the 


satisfaction of seeing its knit goods 





munities in the greatest experiment in 
democracy in history—Americaniza- 
tion. 

Not in brawn alone did foreign 
countries contribute to the develop- 
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FAFNIR Bearing Co. plant. 


half of that body ending its tenure each 
year. The incumbent of the Mayor’s 
office is George A. Quigley, who is 
completing his sixth term in office al- 
though he has not served continuously. 
A board of selectmen has its own spe- 
cial functions. 


Municipal appropriations for the fis- 
cal year 1937-38 total $3,599,005.47. 
The grand list of taxable property is 
$102,039,867.00 and the tax rate is 
27 mills per $100. 


As a center of education, New Brit- 
ain ranks high in Connecticut. Here 
was established the first Normal School 
in the state, which opened its doors 
in 1850. The principal was Henry Bar- 
nard, the pioneer of education in Con- 





necticut, who later became the first 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Recognizing the need of more 
adequate teacher training to meet more 
stringent requirements of this modern 
age, the General Assembly created the 
first Teachers’ College in the state in 
1932, and the Normal School, with its 
great traditions, passed into history. 
Marcus White, an educator whose 
qualifications ensure him of a place in 
Connecticut’s Hall of Fame, enjoyed 
a new status when he closed the book 
on the Normal School, which he guided 
for years, and assumed the responsibil- 
ities of being the first principal of the 
first Teachers’ College. On his demise 
he was succeeded by Dr. Herbert D. 
Welte, who, as president of the Col- 
lege, has administered its affairs with 
outstanding ability. 

Through the medium of the Normal 
School and Teachers’ College, New 
Britain has sent thousands of young 
men and women into the classrooms 
to shape the thought processes of on- 
coming generations of young people. 
In this respect, New Britain has earned 
the reputation of being one of the well- 
springs of New England education. 

The flowering of educational inspi- 
ration can be traced to the ministers 
and priests who worked among the 
early settlers but particularly to Elihu 
Burritt, the “learned Blacksmith,” who 
mastered many languages while work- 
ing at his forge and who became one 
of the world’s first advocates of inter- 
national amity. 

The plant of the Teachers’ College 
on Stanley Street, at one of the north- 
ern gateways to the city is strikingly 
beautiful. It combines the facilities of 
a modern teacher training institution 
with an attractive location and setting. 
Nearly 600 young men and women, 
many of them residing in an up-to- 
date dormitory building, attend classes 
there. The faculty, selected according 
to highest standards, numbers 31. The 
teaching profession is attracting men 
to its ranks, more and more, and as a 
result, the registration of males at the 
college is increasing yearly. 

New Britain’s public school system 
has been recognized for years for its 
all-inclusive curriculum and_ enter- 
prise. For more than a quarter of a 
century, Dr. Stanley H. Holmes, who 
retired this year, was its director. Un- 
der Dr. Holmes, the system catered 
to the educational needs of the city 
in a manner which attracted nation- 
wide attention. 


At present there is one Senior High 
School, four Junior High schools and 


16 elementary schools. The most re- 
cent pupil enrollment, made last Sep- 
tember, was 13,019. There are approx- 
imately 500 teachers. 

Carlyle C. Ring became superin- 
tendent of the school department this 
year upon the resignation of Dr. 
Holmes. 

The Department of Education func- 
tions under special rights granted by 
the General Assembly and acts inde- 
pendently of the City government. 
Because of that situation, it has 
avoided politics and has carried out its 
program for the benefit of the younger 
generation. The chairman of the Board 
of Education is Joseph M. Ward, an 
alert leader whose chief interest is the 
welfare of the boys and girls of the 
city. 

The appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Education for the fiscal year 
1936-37 was $1,181,863.85. 

In addition to the public schools, 
New Britain has four parochial schools 
operated by St. Mary’s, Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, and St. Joseph’s Roman Cath- 
olic parishes and by St. Matthew’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. As in 
the case of the public schools, high 
standards of teaching are maintained 
for the several thousand children who 
attend. 

Through cooperation by the state 
and city a Trade School is maintained 
where young men may qualify them- 
selves for service in many fields. As 
might be expected in a city of this 
type, the machine trades are in greatest 
demand. Present facilities are inade- 
quate to accommodate candidates for 
enrollment and it is expected that an 
addition to the present plant or another 
building will be erected. The director 
of the school is Herbert H. Wilber. 

The Evening Schools for the fur- 
therance of adult education, and par- 
ticularly Americanization, attract 
hundreds of serious-minded persons, 
who were denied the privilege of at- 
tending school in their youth. Classes 
in the English language are popular 
and registration for business instruc- 
tion is large. The director of the even- 
ing schools is James E. O’Brien. 


Recreational Facilities 


For generations, New Britain has 
taken especial pride in its park sys- 
tem. There are 18 parks embracing 854 
acres of rolling turf and woodland. 
Walnut Hill Park, only a few steps 
from the center of the community, is 
one of the most ,beautiful in the 
country. At its peak an imposing 
World War Memorial stands, towering 
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nearly 90 feet. It was built at a cost 
of $165,000 and was dedicated in 
1928. Visitors to the city have de- 
clared it to be without parallel in 
the nation. At its base is a series of 
bronze plates, each bearing the name 
of a New Britain soldier or sailor who 
gave his life in the World War. Fac- 
ing it is a pool of clear water fed by 
a fountain in the center and in which 
is reflected by day and night the shaft 
a grateful city erected to the defenders 
of the national honor. 

Not far away are the rose gardens 
which have been developed over a 
course of years. With future expansion, 
it is believed, the rose gardens will rank 
with the most attractive in the East. 
A step farther on is a rock garden, 
toward which visitors are guided. 

A self-sustaining municipal golf 
course near the northern border of the 
city attracts thousands of devotees 
during the season. It is an 18 hole 
course 6,029 yards in length and is 
patronized by residents of many nearby 
communities. The greens and fairways 
are kept in excellent playing condi- 
tion, by park department employees 
under the direction of Thomas W. 
Crowe, superintendent of the course. 
Kenneth Reid, a member of a family 
renowned in the world of golf, is the 
pro. A commodious and attractive 
fieldstone club house provides facilities 
for the most exacting golfer, includ- 
ing locker and shower rooms for men 
and women, a dining concession and 
an auditorium for dances, bridge 
parties, and other pastimes. The course 
is being lengthened by the construction 
of four new holes which will supplant 
the first four on the lower nine and 
which will be ready for play in the 
Spring of 1938. The new holes were 
built under the personal supervision 
of Valentine Flood, a member of the 
board of park commissioners and the 
celebrated pro at the Shuttle Meadow 
Country Club. 

The. municipal golf course is the 
home of the Stanley Golf Club, an 
organization of more than 100 mem- 
bers. The club is a member of the Con- 
necticut Golf Association and the New 
England Public Golf Association. 

Included in the park system is the 
Stanley Swimming Pool not far from 
the golf course. Here thousands of old 
and young spend their days during the 
summer. A staff of life guards is al- 
ways on duty. 

Contiguous to the swimming pool 
is a shady woodland in which have 
been built family picnic spots with 

(Continued on page 37) 








NEW FACTORY REGISTRATIONS 


Ed. Note.—The factories listed below include all companies registering 


with the Factory Inspection Division of the State Labor Department 
from March 1 to June 30, 1937. See footnotes for explanation of letter 


signals appearing before names. 


Company 


No. Employees 
Men Women 


Product 


Bridgeport 


(O) Advance Products Co. 
(change of name) 
Bassick Co. 
(expansion into new quarters) 
(N) Boering Specialty Co. 
Bridgeport Moulded Prod. Inc. 
General Shaver Corp. 
(N) Herman Isaacs, Inc. 
(N)Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Langhammer Mfg. Co. 


(N) Lindgren & Son Mfg. Co. 

(N) Locke Mfg. Co. 

(N) Majestic Lounge Co., Inc. 

(O) Stewart Die Casting Co. 
Wendell’s, Inc. 


Garters, Purse Frames 15 


Casters, Furniture, 


Trimming 11 
Light Machinery 3 
Plastic Moulding 31 
Electric Shavers 43 
Tallow for Soaps 5 


Printing & Typography 9 
Metal Blanking & 

Wire Forming 3 
Machinery e 


“Messenger Valves 5 
Leather Furniture 30 
Die Castings 42 


Ladies’ Coats, Suits 


Centerbrook 
(N) Aeromobile Safety Plane Experim. Aeroplane 6 
Syndicate 
Colchester 
(N) Colchester Leather Supply Suspender Trimmings 1 


R. G. S. Novelty Co. 


Leather Hair Curlers 20 


Danbury 

Zarour Fur Trading Co. Fur for Hats 21 
Danielson 

Atlantic Curtain Co. Curtains 2 


East Portchester 


C. H. Daniels Products Co. 


Lastex & Plastic 


Products 2 

Safetex Co., Inc. Lastex & Plastics 4 
Fairfield 

(N) Fairfield Suburban Laundry Laundry 11 

Franklin (Yantic) 

Wm. S. Merrell Co. Birch Oil 6 
Hamden 

(N)Hamden Times Publishing Publishers & Printers 3 
Hanover 

(O) Angus Park Woolen Co. Woolens 280 
Higganum 

(N) Frismar, Inc. Stencils & Supplies 8 
Manchester 

(N) Engraved Specialties Co. Engraving 3 

Schaller’s Pattern & Model Patterns 2 

Furniture 8 


(N) Manchester Frame Shop 


* Not yet operating. Expects to employ five workers. 


43 


36 


No. Employees 


Company Product Men Women 
Middletown 
(N) New England Fabric Co. Narrow Fabric 7 6 


New Haven 


(N) Dow Sales Corp. Household Products 3 4 

(N) Edward’s Overall Cleaning Co. Cleaning 3 

(N) Empire Lounge Co. Furniture 10 3 
F & F Dress Mfg. Co. Dresses 1 24 
H. Lemberger Paper Boxes 16 

(O) L. H. Weiner of N. H. Machines 20 3 
Whitney Blake Co. Cord Sets 27 88 
(removal) 

New London 
(N) Braunstein Freres, Inc. Paper Products 7 ~ 


North Stonington 
Wm. S. Merrell Co. Birch Oil ae 


Norwalk 


H. D. Catty-Franz Euler Cellophane & Aluminum 
Corp. Foil 18 
Edwards & Co., Inc. Elec. Signal Devices 90 35 


Halson Radio Mfg. Corp. Radio Assembly & 
Manf. 8 
The Perfect Bathrobe Co. Bathrobes 5 38 
Norwich 
(N)G & M Mfg. Co., Inc. Pants 3 


Paramount Laboratories Permanent Wave Sup- 


plies 1 11 


Preston Plains 


Wm. S. Merrell Co. Birch Oil 8 
Putnam 
Eureka Wadding, Inc. Cotton Wadding + 
Lincoln Textile Corp. Silk & Rayon Throw- 
sters 11 47 
Rockville 
(N) Amer. Swiss Tool Works Plastic Molds 6 
Stamford 
R. M. Hay Company Sanitary Napkins 1 a 


White Mountain Laundry Laundry & Dry Clean- 
Service (new registration ing 12 17 


for old firm) 


Waterbury 


Lumin-Art Display Corp. Display Signs 29 1 


(N) Indicates firms which have commenced operations in this state 
since January 1, 1936. 


(O) Indicates firms which for various reasons have been required to 
submit new registrations. 


List compiled by registration division of the State Labor Depart- 
ment. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


ments and the attendance figures, 

the Association’s 27th Annual 
Meeting, held November 12, at Hotel 
Taft, New Haven, added further 
proof to the time-tested axiom that 
“variety is the spice of life.” For this 
year’s meeting was almost the direct 
antithesis of last year’s meeting, which 
was definitely a “work conference.” 
To make arrangements for any meeting 
of several hundred persons engaged in 
widely varying enterprises, with each 
holding certain individualistic view- 
points, is nothing short of a “gamble,” 
with success as the desired stake. In 
view of the success of last year’s “work 
conference” the favorable comments 
on this year’s program, accenting en- 
tertainment, good fellowship and facts 
in pre-digested form, were highly 
gratifying. If the success of this year’s 
meeting, attended by some 450 per- 
sons, can be said to prove anything, 
it is that men like change in their 
“meeting diet” as well as in food, and 
that change in conditions properly dic- 
tates a new approach to meeting pro- 
grams. 

Departing from the custom of 
morning meetings held in recent years, 
the 27th Annual Meeting convened at 
4:00 p. m. in the grill room of Hotel 
Taft, with more than 400 members 
and guests present to hear President 
Hubbard’s address, the reports of the 
treasurer, the budget and nominating 
committees, and Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr.’s story on her recent “‘Escape 
from Shanghai.” 

Officers and directors reported by 
F. W. Gilbert, vice president of The 
A. C. Gilbert Company for the nomi- 
nating committee (Newton C. Brain- 
ard, president, Case, Lockwood and 
Brainard Co.; George T. Kimball, pres- 
ident, American Hardware Corp., 
New Britain; T. J. Seaton, vice presi- 
dent, The Floyd Cranska Co., Moosup; 
and G. M. Williams, president, The 
Russell Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town) were approved as follows: 
President, E. Kent Hubbard of Middle- 
town; Vice President, John H. Goss, 
vice president, Scovill Manufacturing 
Co., Waterbury; Treasurer, Harold D. 
Fairweather, treasurer, Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford. 
Directors elected to serve for a term 
of four calendar years included, Her- 
bert H. Rapp, treasurer, Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc., Danielson, for di- 


iments an from the favorable com- 


rector of Windham County; directors- 
at-large—C. L. Campbell, president, 
Connecticut Light & Power Company, 
Hartford; R. E. Pritchard, vice presi- 
dent, The Stanley Works, New Brit- 





E. Kent Hubbard, 
reelected president. 


ain; Edwin Pugsley, vice president, 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven. 

C. L. Campbell, retiring treasurer, 
presented his report, which demon- 
strated that the Association had lived 





John H. Goss, 
reelected vice president. 


within its budget in the 1936-37 fis- 
cal year. Our newly-elected treasurer, 
Harold D. Fairweather, presented the 
report of the budget committee (Al- 
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fred C. Fuller, president, Fuller Brush 
Co., Hartford; Fuller F. Barnes, pres- 
ident, Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol; 
Harold E. Fairweather, treasurer, Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford; 
F. M. Holmes, president, North & Judd 
Mfg. Co., New Britain; C. B. Cook, 
vice president, Royal Typewriter 
Co., Inc., Hartford; and C. L. Camp- 
bell, president, Connecticut Light & 
Power Company, Hartford). The bud- 
get was slightly increased—by some 
$7,000—to provide for material rent 
increase, estimated additional printing, 
stationery and supplies, for additional 
postage, and transportation cases. Both 
the treasurer and budget committee’s 
reports, as well as the nominating 
committee report were approved with- 
out comment. 


President’s Report 


President Hubbard’s report, repro- 
duced, in part, in a large number of 
Connecticut newspapers as well as in 
New York metropolitan dailies, is re- 
produced here, in part, as follows: 

= There is no sense in deny- 
ing that we are faced with a business 
recession. At long last Washington ad- 
mits guardedly that such is the case. 
We who know immediately when the 
wheels of industry move more slowly 
or stop turning have known for some 
time that the pump priming process 
has exhausted itself. We do not need 
to wait until a federal census of em- 
ployment is taken. We do not need 
to wait for the weeks’ old reports of 
federal departments. We do not need 
to take a flying trip to the hinterland 
to secure the expressions of opinion 
of those comparatively few who en- 
gage in the yessing game. 

“If a business recession is here, and 
it is here, it is incumbent upon us to 
express our views as to what should be 
done to minimize it. Our representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United 
States have a right to know how we 
feel. We can only hope that they will 
believe in our sincerity of purpose and 
will aid in bringing about a change in 
the attitude which exists among the 
policy formers in Washington. 


ee 


. Business recovery, or mini- 
mization of business recessions or de- 
pressions, have not been enhanced by 
the designation of business men as eco- 
nomic royalists, or by describing them 
as men of no humanitarianism who 








prey upon their fellow men. Recovery 
has not been enhanced by engendering 
class hatreds nor by at least seem- 
ing to champion the causes of those 
who, for selfish purposes, would organ- 
ize the discontented by promising them 
the unattainable and stirring up dif- 
ferences within the ranks of special 
groups. This behavior of the clenched 
fist has not solved our problems. It has 
not solved them even temporarily be- 
cause day by day and week by week 
we are sinking deeper into the morass 
of financial unbalance, class hatred, 
sectional distrust, and political won- 
derment. 


ee 


Congressman Samuel B. Pet- 
tengill in an historical address before 
the Indiana Bar Association last July 
pointed out that if ‘constitutional gov- 
ernment passes out of our American 
life, the way of its going will appar- 
ently be by one or all of these steps: 

1. Surrender by Congress of its legis- 

lative powers to executive bureaus, 

including the “power of the purse”; 

Assumption by the Executive of 

Judicial power; 

3. The atrophy of State and Local 
Governments and the transfer of 
their powers to Washington; and 

4. The gradual and continuous en- 
croachment by “men with badges” 
upon rights of the individual here- 
tofore deemed inalienable to any 
government.’ 


nN 


“Now let us review very briefly the 
experience of the past few years and 





C. L. Campbell, president, Connect- 
icut Light & Power Co. 





Harold D. Fairweather, treasurer, 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
elected to succeed C. L. Campbell 
as treasurer of the Association. 


project that experience into the pro- 
posals which have been made for fur- 
ther legislative enactment. 





R. E. Pritchard, vice president, 
Stanley Works, New Britain, who 
with Messrs. C. L. Campbell and 
Edwin Pugsley were elected as As- 
sociation directors-at-large to serve 
for four years starting January 1, 
1938. 
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“Never before in the history of 
American democracy, at least during 
peace times, has there been such com- 
plete subjugation of the legislative 
branch of our government to the au- 
thority of the executive branch. Never 
before can we recall that all major 
pieces of legislation were labeled as 
being on the ‘must’ list. Never before 
have we seen the -executive branch of 
the federal government completely ig- 
noring not only the federal legislative 
branch but the rights of the states as 
well. As a consequence, unhappily, we 
have seen the unusual spectacle of the 
states and their political subdivisions 
clamoring for their share of the 
bounty to be expended under federal 
jurisdiction in a futile attempt to en- 
gage in practically every matter af- 
fecting human activity. We have seen 
the federal purse strings opened for the 
purpose of controlling industry, public 
utilities, public amusements, literary 
and artistic production, housing and 
education. 


aaa 


Our fate is in the hands of 
Congress. We must have relief for our 
corporations with impaired capital. 
Leeway must be permitted in the tax 
law if industrial expansion is to take 
place. We must have complete revision 
of the profits tax. The necessity for 
revision is too well known to require 
a full explanation here. I do want to 
point cut, however, that if the tax 
law had been in operation at the begin- 





vice 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


Edwin Pugsley, president, 


ning of the depression, labor would 
have suffered seriously. There were nu- 
merous industries not only in Con- 
necticut but throughout this broad 
land which spread their work, made 
for stock, and carried out plant im- 
provements in order to maintain em- 
ployment. The wages for this employ- 





Herbert H. Rapp, treasurer, Pow- 
drell & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, 
director from Windham County. 


ment came out of surplus. Therefore 
I say to you that labor will be one of 
the chief sufferers unless the law is 
amended. The advice that the senti- 
ment in the House and Senate has 
changed in regard to this important 
piece of legislation is one of the very 
few encouraging signs of the moment. 

““. . . Last winter the legislatures 
of the New England states involved 
passed the so-called New England 
Flood Control Compact Bills. These 
compacts had for their purpose the 
elimination of the devastating effects 
of the floods on the Connecticut and 
Merrimac rivers. The Constitution of 
the United States, Art. 1, Section 10, 
provides for such compacts. The se- 
retary of war, sitting with the gover- 
nors of the New England states at 
the Hartford Club in Hartford, urged 
that they enter into such compacts. 
After the legislatures of the states 
complied, the commerce committee of 
the Senate reported the compact bills 
favorably, as did the subcommittee on 
flood control of the House. Both the 
Senate and House were ready to ac- 


cept the reports of the committees 
which were based upon the actions of 
the legislatures of the New England 
states, the endorsements of the gover- 
nors of these states, and the approval 
of the secretary of war as well as the 
approval of the chief of army engi- 
neers whose representatives sat in most 
of the conferences held in New Eng- 
land. Everywhere the compacts were 
hailed as a constructive move and a 
sound method of handling the prob- 
lem of flood control. However, those 
who hailed them did not reckon with 
the president and certain of his spokes- 
men who maintained that these com- 
pacts violated the federal power act. 
So completely subdued was the war 
department that in some mysterious 
way it reversed its opinion and, indulg- 
ing in a complete flip-flop, stated that 
the compacts could not be approved. 
Thus the federal government tells the 
sovereign states of New England that 
they have not the right to water 
within their states, even though these 
waters be not navigable and, in effect, 
states further that the federal govern- 
ment alone and indisputably has con- 
trol of every drop of water in the 
United States. 

‘““. , . The encouraging sign here 
is that the governors of the New Eng- 
land states—some of them Democrats, 
some of them Republicans, some of 
them friends of the administration, 
some of them opponents—are in agree- 


ment that Congress should be called 
upon to preserve the rights of the 
states in this respect and ratify the 
flood control compacts. Furthermore, 
this agreement is not of a passive sort. 
There is every evidence that it is 
backed by a determination to see the 
thing through. 

“Last, and not the least powerful 
of the levers with which constitutional 
government may be overthrown is ‘the 
gradual and continuous encroachment 
by “men with badges” upon rights of 
the individual heretofore deemed in- 
alienable to any government.’ 

“. . . Of all of the one-sided, in- 
equitable, trouble causing and ineffec- 
tive pieces of legislation that was ever 
passed, the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act is, perhaps, one of the worst. The 
Wagner act is conceded by practically 
all who understand the workings of the 
law as a dismal failure. There is much 
talk of amendment, both by employers’ 
groups and labor groups, but I say to 
you that it does not have sufficient 
fibre upon which to build an amend- 
ment. It ought to be scrapped just 
as the NRA was scrapped. By this I 
do not mean that we can or ought 
to revert to the old idea of industrial 
relationships. 

“The group which conceived the 
Wagner Act urges the incoming Con- 
gress to enact another experiment— 
the Black-Connery wages and hours 
bill, a bill which would set up in 





Gov. Joseph B. Ely, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and President Hubbard 
at the Hotel Taft, New Haven. 
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Washington a board similar to the 
board created under the labor rela- 
tions act, a board which would have 
complete control over the hours which 
men work and over the wages which 
they are paid. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its recent meeting in 
Denver, Colorado, expressed its opposi- 
tion to the machinery proposed under 
the bill. Matthew Wall, vice president 
of the Federation, and next to Samuel 
Gompers, the keenest student of labor 
legislation, denounces the bill and spec- 
ulates as to the possibility of future 
effective labor union activity under it. 
Even Mr. Lewis is not quite so certain 
as to the desirability of passage. 


e 


. . Will not our representatives 
in Congress come to the conclusion 
that employers do not want such legis- 
lation, that organized labor does not 
want it, that certainly the vastly 
greater numbers of American working 
men and working women outside the 
ranks of the labor unions do not want 
it, that the South does not want it 
unless provision is made for inequit- 
able wage differentials, that the North 
cannot live under it unless all industry 
in the United States as well as for- 
eign competitors are put on a parity? 
The Black-Connery bill should not be 
passed, and those who months ago said 
they would be the first to abandon a 
plan when it proved unworkable or 
undesirable ought to keep their prom- 
ises. 


“But the ‘honest visionaries’ say why 
do you as employers and you as leaders 
of organized labor object if all of you 
are in the same boat? What care you, 
Mr. Individual Employer, the height 
of the scale of the wages which you 
pay, provided your competitor pays 
the same? The ‘honest visionary’ loses 
sight of the incontrovertible fact that 
there is such a thing as a buyers’ strike. 
Labor is the most important element 
of cost in the great majority of the 
products of industry and agriculture. 
With each increase in wage costs must 
come an increase in the price of the 
commodity. If the price of the com- 
modity reaches a point where the pub- 
lic will not buy, production ceases 
and unemployment ensues. 


ee 


. . Look in your Wagner Labor 
Relations Act Manual and you will 
find why I am so critical of the Wag- 
ner Labor Disputes Act. Look in your 
Social Security Act Manual and you 
will understand in part why I am ap- 
prehensive of the Federal fiscal policy. 
Look about you and you will see why 
the power of the purse is a curse, why 
we need to be apprehensive over the 


attitude of the executive department 
toward judicial power, why we may 
well give up a dollar to prevent the 
atrophy of state and local govern- 
ments and why we should oppose with 
all of our vigor further encroachment 
by ‘men with badges’. 

“The effect of what has been done 
cannot be undone but modifications 
can be made and visionary programs 
abandoned. 

“Our fate is in the hands of the 
next Congress. We implore the mem- 
bers of that Congress to believe in our 
sincerity and entrust to the people, 
rather than to new law, the task of 
regaining prosperity.” 

In accordance with a long-standing 
custom in which respective Governors 
of Connecticut have addressed our an- 
nual meetings, Governor Cross found 
time, enroute from a meeting in New 
York to another in Hartford, to greet 
Association members with brief re- 
marks punctuated by his usual wit. 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s Address 


Last on the afternoon program was 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., who re- 
lated many hair-raising experiences in 
China where she and her son, Quen- 
tin, spent much of their time, which 
was to have been an enjoyable, restful 
vacation, in attempting escape. 

Her speech follows in part: 

“During the first month we were 
in China no one had any idea that 
trouble would break out in Shanghai. 
We flew 1500 miles inland to the 
great Chinese City of Chengtu in the 
Province of Szechuan. This province 
can be best described by saying it has 
fifty million people and not a mile 
of railroad. While there we planned to 
fly south to the City of Yunnau-fu. 
We had our seats engaged on the plane 
but decided not to go at the last 

ninute because the journey was too 
expensive. That plane crashed with 
twelve people on board. 

“When we flew back to Shanghai 
we came out in the last two seats 
available in any plane for civilian pas- 
sengers. After that planes were char- 
tered by the military for the next 
three flights, and then all flights were 
stopped. 

“. . . The next morning at ten 
o’clock for the first time in history the 
Chinese used bombing planes against 
a foreign enemy. Early that afternoon, 
expecting that there would be another 
air raid, we left the house in the 
French Concession where we were vis- 
iting, and went downtown to the 
Cathay Hotel. We went to the grille 
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on the eighth floor and got a table 
in the window from where we had 
a good view of the Whangpoo River. 
We knew that the Chinese bombers 
would try to blow up the ‘Idzumo,’ 
the Japanese Flagship moored in the 
river right beside the Japanese Con- 
sulate, a short distance north of us. 
Suddenly the anti-aircraft guns on the 
‘Idzumo’ broke loose. We were hang- 
ing out of the wiridow when the man- 
ager of the hotel said we could no 
longer stay there as it was dangerous. 
We must go down and sit in the lobby. 
On the way down in the elevator we 
decided this would be impossible as we 
could see nothing and we planned to 
go four blocks south on the Bund to 
the apartment of a friend. 


“Just before leaving the Cathay I 
left a note with the telephone boy say- 
ing where we had gone in case other 
friends tried to find us. Twenty min- 
utes later our friends searching for us 
stepped over the boy’s dead body. 


ee 


Three days after the war 
began my son, Quentin, and I left 
Shanghai on the ‘President Jefferson.’ 
In spite of all I had seen of the war I 
never knew what it was to be real 
scared to death until we got on the 
little river tender with 410 other 
Americans, practically all women and 
children. We were jammed into two 
small cabins so tightly that it was al- 
most impossible to breathe. Just as we 
left the dock to go down the river 
we heard a great burst of anti-air- 
craft fire. If a bomb had fallen any- 
where near us, I do not think any- 
one could have escaped. We continued 
down the river for two and one-quar- 
ter hours hearing firing—either shell- 
ing or snipers’ bullets—all the way 
down. When we reached the mouth of 
the river the ‘President Jefferson’ was 
anchored eight miles out at sea. We 
started out to cover those eight miles 
in that small boat built for smooth 
water. It tossed like an egg shell. It 
rolled so that we were hurled about 
like dice. Several times I thought we 
were gone. Half a dozen women 
fainted. Two had violent hysterics, and 
about half were actively seasick but 
there was no panic. 

“When we reached the ‘President 
Jefferson’ the Captain at first refused 
to take us on board saying it would be 
impossible to transfer so many women 
and children in such a rough sea. As 
we could not go back into the river 
to wait for the ‘Jefferson’ because of 
the strong ebb tide, and the fact that 
we were greatly overloaded, the Cap- 
tain finally said he had no choice and 


would be obliged to attempt it. A 
narrow gang plank was laid between 
our little boat and the ship and in 
just thirty minutes the entire load of 
410 was transferred safely. This was 
entirely due to the skillful seamanship 
of the Officers of the ‘Jefferson’ and 
the expert handling of the refugees 
by some United States Marines on 
board the Tender. 

“When we finally reached Manila 
we were hit by the worst earthquake 
the Philippines had seen for fifty years. 
Later that night I had a cable from 
my husband in Oyster Bay. It said— 


>>> 


‘Hereafter you stay home’. 


Reception and Banquet Session 


At the close of the afternoon session 
(approximately 6:30) members as- 
sembled in the foyer and ball room on 
the tenth floor where a pleasant forty- 
five minutes of good-fellowship was 
punctuated with refreshments. 

Starting the program of the even- 
ing session at 8:30 President Hubbard 
quoted, as a toast to departed mem- 
bers, poetry as follows: 

“Look not mournfully into the past, 
it will never return; ' 
Cling wisely to the present, it is 

thine; 
Look forth into the shadowy future 
Without fear and with a manly 
heart!” 

He then introduced Mr. J. E. Kohler 
of the American Fabrics Company of 
Bridgeport, who, in turn, introduced 
his friend, a distinguished German in- 
dustrialist, Herr Karl Schumann, Di- 
rektor, Elberfelder Papier Fabrik Ak- 
tien-Gesellschaft of Elberfeld, Ger- 
many. Herr Schumann’s remarks fol- 
low, in part: 

“Whatever has happened for worse 
in America during the last ten years, 
your beer is much better. When I was 
here in nineteen hundred twenty-eight, 
I ordered some schnapps and beer in 
a rathskeller a speakeasy, in 
Pittsburgh. The schnapps was ‘okay’ 
as you say. But when the waiter 
brought the beer! Ach! It was brown. 
It was wet. But it was not beer! Last 
week I had a seidel of dunkel in the 
same place. It was a long way from 
Pilsener. But it was not too bad. 

“You will want to know how is 
business in Germany. I can say that 
the manufacturers in Germany are 
very busy. Unemployment has almost 
disappeared. Five years ago over six 
million people were registered at the 
Unemployment Insurance. Last month, 
there was about five hundred thou- 
sand. And half of these were not able 
to take work. Labor is so scarce that 


we can use all the good workers. 

“Relief for unemployed people has 
decreased. That does not seem to be 
true here. American manufacturers 
have told me that they employ more 
people as ten years ago, and that there 
were shortness of labor; but just as 
many persons get relief from the gov- 
ernment. Maybe the government is 
foolish. Or maybe you are. Somebody 
is a dummkopf, if this is true! 


ee 


You will not understand 
German industry unless you know 
what is the economic system since 
Nazional Socialism came five years 
ago. I find some people who think that 
industry in the German Reich is oper- 
ated by the government. It is not true. 
The ownership and operation are pri- 
vate. The owners are allowed to make 
profits—if they are able. But we are 
not allowed to separate ourselves from 
the workers by class organizations, 
such as manufacturers’ associations. 
And the workers are not allowed to 
separate themselves from the owners 
by labor unions. Such organizations 
were abolished, because Nazional So- 
cialism teaches that the interests of 
capital and labor are identical. The 
owners and workers are together in 
one organization, Die Deutsche Ar- 
beiterfront—the German Labor Front 
—which has the purpose to promote 
the interests of the business and the 
interests of the nation. 
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‘ We can discharge only so 
many of our workers without per- 
mission from the government labor 
official. But you cannot discharge even 
one without the chance that the Wag- 
ner Labor Board will punish you. And 
if we can be punished for abuse of 
power, are you so free under the Wag- 
ner Law? You Americans boast about 
free speech. You say we are not per- 
mitted to disagree with the govern- 
ment. Maybe so. But are you sure that 
you can say much without a -visit 
from the income tax inspector? And 
does your Labor Board allow you to 
talk to your workers with complete 
freedom? And does your free speech 
influence government officials? Does it 
give you results? 
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a> Sometimes it wonders me 
whether you really care for freedom. 
People have told me that you asked 
help from the government four years 
ago—maybe money, maybe control 
over competition. We could tell you 
that whatever is helped by the gov- 
ernment will be regulated by the gov- 
ernment. You cannot have one with- 
out the other. If wages are fixed, prices 


must be fixed. 
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“IT will close with one observation: 
—lIt is strange that in America, where 
workers have advanced further as any 
place in the world, the class struggle 
preached by Karl Marx should be 
preached also by government leaders; 
while in the country where he was 
born, the government operates on the 
principle that the interests of all 
classes is the same.” 


At the close of Karl Schumann’s re- 
marks after certain embarrassing ques- 
tions had been put to him, the Ger- 
man industrialist, chameleon-like re- 
moved his beard to expose the famil- 
iar face of a staff member—William A. 
Dower. Judging from numerous com- 
ments since the meeting, no one had 
the slightest suspicion that Herr Schu- 
mann was a masquerader. 


Introduced by Mr. Hubbard, Gov- 
ernor Joseph B. Ely, honored guest 
of the evening, spoke, in part, as fol- 
lows: 
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How difficult it is to im- 
press upon the American people an 
idea which is distasteful to them! Oh, 
it’s easy enough—it’s easy enough for 
a political speaker to impress the Amer- 
ican public with an idea which pleases 
them—the American public, or any 
other public—but how difficult it is 
to impress upon their consciousness the 
value of an idea which is distasteful 
either to their sentiment or to their 
pocketbook. It takes a long time. The 
value of a thought or an idea sinks 
very slowly into the consciousness of 
a voting population. Well—that is not 
very strange. I can remember when I 
assumed pubic office in 1931, and for 
a lifetime I had spent my days in the 
—oh, in a country law practice. I had 
the same familiarity with public fi- 
nance as the average citizen—no more, 
and no less. And if you will throw 
your mind back to those years, I think 
that you will appreciate that they 
were troublesome years, and my first 
major objective was the establishment 
of a program of public works, a pro- 
gram of public works conducted on 
borrowed money. The first law which 
the legislature passed was the appro- 
priation of a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the purpose of fur- 
nishing employment—it was a sort of 
a small WPA. And I think that it 
was the first one in the United States, 
and I sometimes wish that it had been 
the last. That program, as it was 
finally enacted by a Republican legis- 
lature, called for the expenditure of 
approximately seventeen million dollars 
—all borrowed. But those Republicans 








put such a restriction on it that to 
my mind, it wasn’t much good. They 
wanted it all paid back in five years— 
I thought they were tight. We had to 
amortize the whole thing in five years. 
That meant that one-fifth of it came 
out of my next year’s budget and it 
was that fact which set my Yankee 
brain to consider this question of pub- 
lic finance. It was the burden of amor- 
tization which caused me to study 
more thoroughly the relation of gov- 
ernment finance to the public welfare. 
“J hated at that time to hand any 
bouquets to the Republican party, and 
I am not handing them such an awful 
lot right now. But any Yankee (and 
I am one) could see that the greatest 
humanitarian in the world dependent 
for his largess, as a Yankee would be 
upon a government, would be utterly 
helpless to bring any relief to a dis- 
tressed people, if government failed. 
I could see that, and for that reason— 
if for no other, it sank deep into my 
consciousness that the first responsi- 
bility of the chief executive of a city, 
a state, or a nation is to preserve the 
government credit. And without that 
credit, he could do nothing at any time 
to aid those who are in distress. Well, 
that caused me to change my mind, 
and in 1932 I became a tight-wad 
governor. The expenditures of the 
state were based upon the utmost econ- 
omy and when I see men elected to 
office today, I think what a fool I 
was—I even cut my own salary. We 
cut everyone’s salary at least five per- 
cent and the higher the salary, the 
more the cut, and mine was the top 
one and I was cut fifteen percent— 
from ten thousand dollars to eight 
thousand five hundred. Well, again in 
1934, under the impetus of the fed- 
eral program for relief, we went into 
additional borrowings, yielding to the 
program of the federal administration 
—and again those Republicans cut us 
down to a five-year amortization. 


“. , . Before holding public office, 
I was one of :those who failed to see 
any great virtue in a balanced budget. 
Now this talk about ‘pay as you go’-— 
that meant practically nothing to me. 
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. . But my experience taught 
me. My experience taught me that 
there were certain evil consequences 
flowing when we ignored this ‘pay as 
you go’ idea. Let’s see what they are. 
We failed to balance the budget this 
year, and the next year, and the year 
after, and two years back of that. More 
and more in debt. And a greater debt 
means an increasing debt charge. For 
the federal government this year, the 


debt charge is nine hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars, practically 
a billion, and with an increasing debt 
charge, that money comes out of cur- 
rent revenue. We can’t pay interest. 
If you even get to paying your inter- 
est with borrowed money, well, there 
won’t be anybody to lend it, and an 
increased debt charge means an in- 
creased cost of government, and an 
increased cost of government means 
an increased tax. Let me pause long 
enough to say that you appreciate all 
this—you know what it means—but 
the American people do not know 
what it means. I, as an average citi- 
zen, did not appreciate what it meant. 
You, as business men, know what it 
means. An increased tax means an in- 
creased cost of doing business, and an 
increased cost of doing business means 
an increased cost for the goods you 
produce, or a decreased profit. And a 
decreased profit, or an increased cost 
of goods means an increased cost of 
living—and unfortunately the wage 
scale never goes up as fast as the in- 
creased cost of living. Therefore, the 
increased cost of living means a de- 
creased power to consume. And a de- 
creased power to consume of course 
means a decreased consumption. And 
a decreased consumption means a de- 
crease in production. And a decrease 
in production means unemployment! 
And it’s all created by a false theory 
of taxation. And a false theory of taxa- 
tion, if we are to stick to the profit 
idea, is a false theory of government. 
What happens from that? 
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. « « Let’s look at the government 
budget for a minute. I scribbled down 
a few notes here. The government debt 
in 1932 was between seventeen and 
nineteen billion dollars. A couple of 
billion doesn’t mean anything today! 
It went up to twenty-five billion. It 
went up to twenty-six billion. It went 
up to twenty-eight billion in 1935. 
It jumped five billion in the election 
year of 1936. Five billion! That’s a 
swell campaign fund! It went to 
thirty-six billion in 1937 and has been 
going up and up and up and up! 


ee 


. . » To my mind, sound gov- 
ernment finance preserving the credit 
of the nation is the first responsibility 
of a statesman. Continued failure to 
do so, any sensible man knows, is a 
crime against the American people. 
Not you—not me—but the great mass 
of the people of this country who un- 
fortunately do not know anything 
about it any more than I did before I 
was a government official. Upon them 
falls the burden and the calamity of 
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a failing government credit. And it’s 
a high crime and a misdemeanor of a 
public official to continue year after 
year fooling the American people with 
his promise and failure to perform in 
regard to the government finances and 
a balanced American budget. But I 
don’t care whether it’s from deliberate 
intention or ignorance—the result is 
exactly the same. 


““, . . From the day I read the 
NRA, my fear was that this admin- 
istration—sincere as it is, humanita- 
rian as it is in its outlook—intended 
to recreate the social and economic re- 
lationships existing between men in 
the United States. If the law meant 
what it said, it couldn’t be otherwise 
and when that was followed by the 
Agricultural Act, my fears were re- 
inforced. And when the Labor Rela- 
tions Act was passed, it practically set 
the seal upon the idea that this was 
a collectivist government, and when it 
espoused the idea of the distribution 
of the wealth and equalization of the 
wealth, the tax program that they put 
on the books—I was sitting in the Sen- 
ate when that message came in, and 
I was there on the day when they put 
upon the books the Social Security 
Act. Let’s admit it is a good act for 
the sake of argument, but it certainly 
is a radical departure from any theory 
heretofore of American government 
and American legislation and it was 
passed without much debate—nor so 
much as whether or not so and so 
should be accorded some peculiar right 
as a beneficiary of the United States 
government involving one hundred 
dollars a month. When those things 
were done, I could not help but be 
convinced by this administration and 
its sincere efforts (and I do not dis- 
agree so much with its methods—it is 
its objectives that I disapprove)—I 
was firmly convinced. 


“When I watched the financial bills 
put through and the chaos in which 
government finances were tossed, and 
its policies continued, I could see 
nothing but chaos and distress for the 
great body of the American people. 
I could see nothing but a misguided, 
unwise effort and a complete change 
in the theory in which you and I were 
brought up and educated—in the 
rights of American government. 

If I have imposed upon your time, 
and if I have seemed too vehement in 
expressing my opinions, please forgive 
me and attribute it to a burning de- 
sire to mitigate the evils which have 
already been perpetrated upon a great 
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NEWS FORUM 


New Haven Chapter N. A. C. A. 
Announces Program for 1937-8. 
The New Haven Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants has announced the following pro- 
gram for the remainder of the year 
1937 and for the first five months of 
1938: 

December 14, 1937—Some Recent 
Developments in Variable Budgeting— 
Speaker, Ross G. Walker, Professor of 
Acctg., Harvard University; January 
25, 1938—The Bankers Use of Cost 
Accounting—Speaker, John J. Dris- 
coll, C.P.A., Driscoll Millet & Co., 
Analysts in Bank Management; Febru- 
ary 15, 1938—Tax Clinic—Speaker, 
C. L. Johnson, C.P.A., T. M. Byxbee 
& Co., Public Accountants; March 22, 
1938—Cost Reduction, Some Practi- 
cal Suggestions for Your Business— 
Speaker, Charles C. James, Partner, 
Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan; April 
12, 1938—Plant Visitation, National 
Folding Box Company (for members 
only at 2:00 p. m.); April 26, 1938— 
Recent Developments in Accounting 
Practice—Speaker, Charles B. Couch- 
man, C.P.A., Partner, Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie & Co., Public Accountants; 
May 14, 1938—Annual May Party; 
May 24, 1938—What’s the Answer?— 
Discussion Leader, Wallace C. Hut- 
ton, Vice President & Treasurer, Seam- 
less Rubber Company. 

Allan Mogensen, industrial consult- 
ant was the speaker at the November 
meeting on November 23. His subject 
was “New Trends in Plant Layout 
and Their Effect on Burden Distribu- 
tion.” 

Manufacturers or others interested 
are cordially invited to attend any of 
the foregoing meetings, except the 
plant visitation on April 12 and the 
annual meeting on May 24. Further 
information as to time and place of the 


meetings may be secured from E. A. 
Wall, secretary, N. A. C. A., Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, 


New Haven. 
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Burr Celebrates Fortieth Anniver- 
sary. C. R. Burr and Company cel- 
ebrated its fortieth anniversary over 
the first week-end in November when 
more than 30 of its salesmen and those 
of subsidiary companies—Connecticut 
Valley, Heath and Oakland Nurseries, 
gathered in Manchester. The anniver- 
sary dinner was served at the Man- 
chester Y. M. C. A. with Roy A. Hill, 
manager of Kopper’s Koke Southern 





Division as chief speaker. Mr. Hill 
spoke on the subject of “Loose Nuts,” 
an inspirational and self-examination 
urge to each man to determine whether 
or not he was the loose nut in his 
company. George Harris, secretary of 
the Burr Company, outlined the his- 
tory of the organization and Everett 
Bernard, recently appointed wholesale 
manager of the company, gave an il- 
lustrated talk on “Landscaping the 
Average Modern Home.” 

Charles S. Burr, general manager, 
outlined the policy of the company, 
its prospects and hopes for the future. 
T. D. Faulkner, retail sales manager, 
rounded off the speaking program with 
an anniversary talk. 

A grab bag, each bag containing 


numerous gifts, was a feature of the 
celebration. 

Among those present were: Harry 
Hills, Dave Heatley, J. H. Keith, 
Frank Gardner and Dave Husband, all 
of Manchester. Overnight guests of 
the company were District Manager 
P. E. Mears of Maine, Mr. Fink and 
family of New York, Mr. and Mrs. 
Strandquist of Rhode Island, Mr. 
Richardson and Mr. O’Brien of Massa- 
chusetts and Antonio D’Angelo of 
Waterbury, Connecticut—all key rep- 
resentatives of the company in their 
respective territories. 

2 *& * 

Billings Gets New Contract. The 
Billings and Spencer Company, of 
Hartford, has recently received a con- 
tract from the War Department to 
furnish $32,420 worth of drop ham- 
mers. The contract was awarded un- 
der the Walsh-Healey public contracts 
law, and is expected to be completed 
and delivered by February 6. 


~*~ * * 


Belding-Heminway Shows Profit. 
Net profit of $437,005 after all 
charges, except federal income and un- 
distributed profits taxes, has recently 
been reported by the Belding-Hemin- 
way Company for the nine months 
ending September 30, 1937. This 
compares with $407,826 for the cor- 
responding period of last year. 
* * * 


Murphy Heads NEMA. D. Hayes 
Murphy, one of the best known fig- 
ures in the electrical industry, was 
named president of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Association in 
October, to serve from October, 1937, 
to October, 1938. Long identified with 
the National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association, having been a member of 
the board of governors and active on 
various industry committees, Mr. Mur- 
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phy is expected to be a distinct asset 
as the head of NEMA’s official family. 


Born in Providence, R. I., and edu- 
cated in the public schools of Mil- 
waukee and at the University of Wis- 
consin, where he was a member of 
Sigma Chi fraternity and held the po- 
sition of Commodore of the Wisconsin 
crew, Mr. Murphy started his business 
career as secretary and treasurer of the 
American Interior Conduit Company 
of Milwaukee. Leaving this company 
in 1902 he served as general manager 
of the Safety Armorite Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from 1902- 
1909. He became secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Conduit Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, in 1909. From 
1912 to 1919 he was president and 
treasurer of American Conduit Mfg. 
Company of Pittsburgh. In 1919 he 
became president and treasurer of the 
Wiremold Company of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, which position he holds to- 
day, devoting his exclusive time and 
attention to his duties as executive head 
of the company. The Wiremold Com- 
pany manufactures conduits for elec- 
tric wires, their chief products being 
Wiremold, a surface wiring system. 
The company also produces Wireduct, 
non-metallic flexible tubing, and Wire- 
flex, a non-metallic sheathed cable. 

Mr. Murphy is director of the Cap- 
itol National Bank & Trust Company, 
Hartford; St. Francis Hospital and the 
Hartford Y. M. C. A. 


He is a member and president of 
the Wampanoag Country Club of 
Hartford, Conn.; member of the Con- 
necticut Advisory Board of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; National Association of 
Manufacturers; Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ Club; Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Conn.; Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Hartford County; United 
States Chamber of Commerce; Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce; vice- 
president and member of the West 
Hartford Town Council; chairman of 
West Hartford Town Building Com- 
mittee; member of West Hartford Sur- 
vey Committee, and is a former trus- 
tee of the Kingswood School of Hart- 
ford. 


Adams Amends Schedule. The 
Adams Co. Inc., of Putnam and Shel- 
ton, Connecticut, has recently filed 
amended schedules in the 77-B pro- 
ceedings in the Southern District 
Court, New York City, scheduling 





liabilities of $425,599 and assets of 
$449,904. 


Stanley Announces Two New 
Tools. The Stanley Tool Company 
of New Britain announced a new bev- 
eler No. 1951 and a new hand drill 
No. 620. The beveler is designed for 
use with hard or “tempered” fibre 
board materials, and will cut out a 





chamfer or bevel up to 3/16 of an 
inch. With a comfortably shaped 
handle and knob, this 101% inch bev- 
eler has the same balance and can be 
handled as easily as a Stanley Plane. 
Metal parts have a japanned finish and 
a heavy steel cutter is furnished with 
each beveler. 





The hand drill is designed for the 
handy man and occasional tool user. 
Eight drill points, size 4/64 to 11/64 
inches, are lodged in the hollow hard- 
wood handle. A steel chuck with 3 
hardened tool steel jaws takes drills 
up to and including 4 inch in size. 
The sturdy all-steel frame is nickel- 
plated except for the chuck which is 
cadmium plated. The hardwood handle 
and detachable side knob, and the grey 
iron gear are all finished in a glossy 


red. 
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Ocean Flying at Ship Rates. Speak- 
ing before a meeting of the Southern 
New England Section of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers at the Hotel 
Bond, November 3, Igor I. Sikorsky of 
the United Aircraft Corporation pre- 
dicted regular trans-oceanic air service 
in the near future at rates no higher 
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than those of present-day ship travel. 
Mr. Sikorsky, a pioneer in the construc- 
tion of multi-engined planes and flying 
boats, limited the practical maximum 
speeds of the clippers of the future at 
500 miles per hour, with ceilings of 
25,000 feet. 
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Phone Officials Honored. Harry C. 
Knight, president, and Ellis B. Baker, 
secretary and treasurer respectively, of 
the Southern New England Telephone 
Company, received service pins on Oc- 
tober 27 in honor of their respective 
services to the company—35 and 40 
years. Mr. Knight, whose service covers 
35 years, and Mr. Baker who recently 
completed 40 years’ service, were en- 
tertained by their associates at a lun- 
cheon at the New Haven Country 
Club. Representing the company’s 
board of directors, George W. Berger 
presented a jewelled 35-year pin to 
Mr. Knight, and a similar emblem for 
Mr. Baker was presented by Mr. 
Knight. 

Mr. Knight joined the company in 
October, 1902, when there were only 
about 20,000 telephones in the state. 
Starting at $19.00 per week, he was 
employed as a canvassing agent to en- 
courage telephone development in 
Connecticut towns and cities. When 
he became superintendent of the com- 
pany’s newly-organized commercial de- 
partment in 1910, the number of Con- 
necticut telephones had increased to 
more than 80,000. Later, in 1914, 
Mr. Knight became assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary of the company; 
vice-president and general manager in 
1917 and president in 1930. He has 
been a member of the board of di- 
rectors since 1916. 


Mr. Baker, whose father was a pio- 
neer in the development of the tele- 
phone business in Connecticut, was 
first employed by the Southern New 
England Telephone Company as a 
clerk, in 1893. Later he joined the 
Western Electric Company, manufac- 
turing branch of the Bell Telephone 
System, only to return to the Southern 
New England Company as manager of 
the Meriden Exchange, in 1899. Ap- 
pointed PBX superintendent in 1900, 
he had charge of early development of 
private branch exchanges, later to be- 
come auditor of disbursements in 1911 
and general auditor in 1914. In 1931 
he was made vice president in charge 
of accounts and finance. Since 1933 he 
has been secretary and treasurer of the 
company. 





Underwood Dedicates Laboratory. 
The Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany has just dedicated its general re- 
search laboratory on Arbor Street, 
Hartford. The building, once used for 
the manufacture of Underwood com- 
puting machines, covering four acres 
of building space, was rehabilitated and 
reopened last year as a research and 
service unit of the company. 

In this new building, Underwood- 
Elliott-Fisher maintains a corps of 
highly trained engineers, provides nu- 
merous up-to-the-minute facilities for 
the work involved and houses training 
schools for salesmen and servicemen. 
The purposes for which UEF added 
these facilities in Hartford are summed 
up in a plaque in the lobby of the 
General Research Laboratory as fol- 
lows: 

“This building and the vision, ini- 
tiative and ability of the men who 
labor here are dedicated to thoughtful 
service in the interest of the business 
man of the United States of America 
and his brothers in other lands.” 


x * * 


Heublein Making Large Altera- 
tions. G. F. Heublein Inc., producers 
of Al Sauce, Heublein club cocktails 
and Heublein’s gin, who recently pur- 
chased the large plant formerly occu- 
pied by SKF Ball Bearing Company, 
New Park Avenue, started to make 
alterations to the building in prepara- 
tion for occupancy next April or May. 
These alterations planned by Carl J. 
Malmfeldt, architect, being carried on 
by S. C. Poriss & Company, build- 
ing contractors, are estimated to cost 
slightly over $100,000. 
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Ferguson Resigns at New Haven 
Chamber. J. Fulton Ferguson, exec- 
utive secretary of the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce for the past 
16 years, resigned his post late in Oc- 
tober. He is being succeeded, it is 
understood, by Oscar Monrad, an ex- 
perienced Chamber of Commerce ex- 
ecutive from Elmira, New York. 

During his long association with the 
New Haven Chamber, Mr. Ferguson 
was actively connected with many 
civic organizations and clubs. Though 
understood to be entertaining several 
offers elsewhere in the organization 
field, it is believed he will enter some 
private business. 

Eugene H. Kone, assistant to Rob- 
ert J. Lancraft, associate executive sec- 
retary of the New Haven Chamber 
in charge of the retail division, and 
who directed the business of the retail 


division for the past six months, ten- 
dered his resignation with that of Mr. 
Ferguson’s to the board of directors. 
It is understood that he is to become 
associated with the Wayside Furniture 
Company. 


* 4 * 


Rossie Velvet May  Liquidate. 
F. R. Wheeler, of New York, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Rossie Vel- 
vet Company, with plants at Mystic 


and Willimantic, announced on No- 
vember 9 that production at the Mys- 
tic plant will stop within three weeks. 
He also stated, according to reports, 
that the Willimantic mill will close 
about the same time. At the height 
of production, the Mystic mill alone 
employed around 500 persons. 

Mr. Wheeler’s statement followed a 
recent announcement in a New York 
trade paper concerning the proposed 
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liquidation of the business of Wil- 
liam Openhym Company of New 
York, selling agents for Rossie Velvet 
Company, of which Arthur Silberman 
of New York is senior partner. Mr. 
Silberman is also president of the Ros- 
sie Velvet Company. 

The liquidation of this concern, it 
is understood, will be undertaken dur- 
ing the coming year, although it is re- 
ported that a reorganization is under 
consideration. 





Peter Paul to Issue Stock. Peter 
Paul, Inc., one of the largest candy 
manufacturers in the United States, 
with its main plant at Naugatuck, 
Connecticut, recently declared a divi- 
dend of 70 cents payable December 10, 
and the directors have authorized the 
offering of 3623 shares of common 
stock on a basis of 1 new share for 
each 40 held at $27.50 a share. 

Peter Paul, Inc., one of the romance 










industries of Connecticut, made its 
original offering in 1929 with 9,875, 
which were sold for $598,800 cash. 
In 1936, Peter Paul, Inc., of Connecti- 
cut, was merged with Peter Paul, Inc., 
of Delaware, and 19,125 shares of the 
Connecticut corporation merged in 
the deal. When Winters and Com- 
pany of Philadelphia was merged, 6,- 
000 shares were issued. In 1930 a stock 
dividenu of 1040 shares was declared, 
and in 1935 another one of 35,340 
shares. A further issue of 1767 shares 
brought $99,144 in December, 1936, 
which together with another issue of 
500 shares, totaled 73,647 shares, 
which was converted into 147,294 
shares of stated value of $5.00 against 
$10.00 previously. This stock split be- 
came effective July 24, 1937. 


In addition to the stock dividends 
cash dividends have been paid as fol- 
lows: 1929, $82,483; 1930, $209,- 
382; 1931, $106,245; 1932, $46,- 
984.50; 1933, $50,799.50; 1934, $70,- 
680; 1935, $150,195; 1936, $335,- 
730; and to November 2, 1937, $199,- 
279» 


ee. * 


Job Demand Study Completed. 
To determine the best program of vo- 
cational training for unemployed per- 
sons in Hartford, the Vocational 
Training Institute located at the 
Brown School, Hartford, has just com- 
pleted an analysis of all the “help 
wanted” advertisements that have ap- 
peared during the last year in The 
Hartford Times. This study made by 
the institute was sponsored by the 
Hartford and State Board of Education 
and paid for as a WPA project. The 
completed 42-page mimeographed re- 
port reflects the actual demands of 
employers in Hartford for all kinds 
of workers. 


As a result of the study, the insti- 
tute will be in a better position to di- 
rect those who come to it for train- 
ing and guidance into fields in which 
they will have the greatest opportu- 
nity of locating a position. 

It is understood that the study is 
to be continued in order that any 
changes in trend may be observed. In- 
teresting changes in demand for 
workers are shown by the report as 
follows: 

Some long-established jobs and 
trades have all but entirely disappeared, 
such as blacksmithing, harness making 
and carriage making. A trend of men 
away from office and clerical work is 
also noted. Even factory assembly and 
inspection work, formerly done chiefly 





by men, is now supplying increasing 
employment to women. 

New fields of work have been ob- 
served such as air conditioning, sheet 
metal installation work, radio repair- 
ing, truck and bus driving, salad and 
sandwich making, automatic home re- 
frigeration servicemen. An increase is 
also observed in demand for special 
machine operators, tool makers, ma- 
chinists, short order cooks, soda dis- 
pensers and tailors. 

Among the trades for which the 
services of women are said to be most 
in demand are power sewing machine 
operators, seamstresses and tailors. 

The Vocational Training Institute is 
now giving training in the following 





employment: retail selling technique, 
merchant tailoring, furniture uphol- 
stering, gasoline station attendance, 
stenography and speed dictation, com- 
mercial art, negative retouching, show 
card and glass sign lettering, window 
trimming, short order cooking, build- 
ing custodian and janitor service. A 
course in job orientation-—the “art of 
applying for a job”—is also in the 
curriculum. 
x«ek 
Fuller on Council Program. Alfred 
C. Fuller, president of the Fuller Brush 
Company, Hartford, was the Connect- 
icut representative and one of five 
New England business executives who 
took part in a panel discussion on 
“Building Goodwill for Industry” at 
the 13th New England Conference in 
Boston, Friday, November 19. Ralph 
B. Smith, editor of Business Week, was 
the leader of the panel discussion, ar- 
ranged by the industrial committee of 
the New England Council. 
kk * 


Allen Heads Hartford Chamber. 
Edward N. Allen, vice president and 
general manager of Sage-Allen Com- 
pany, Hartford, was elected president 
of the Hartford Chamber of Com- 
erce at a directors’ meeting held at 
Hotel Bond, Friday noon, October 22. 
Esmond Ewing, a vice president of the 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 
was named vice president. The follow- 
ing officers were reelected: Samuel Lud- 
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low, Jr., and Kenneth P. Applegate, 
vice presidents; Lester E. Shippee, 
treasurer. The slate of officers was pre- 
sented by the nominating committee 
composed of Albert M. Kohn, Spencer 
Gross and J. M. K. Davis. 

Directors appointed for another 
year were Charles B. Whittelsey, exec- 
utive vice president; Chauncey B. 
Thompson, assistant to the executive 
vice president; and Florence G. Far- 
rell, secretary. 
xe 


Connecticut Firms Get Govern- 
ment Orders. Four Connecticut firms 
will benefit under contratt awards an- 
nounced on November 1 by the Labor 
Department in Washington as follows: 
Reading-Pratt and Cady Company of 
Hartford was awarded a contract for 
radiator valves to be supplied to the 
Noland Company of Washington, 
D. C., for use in connection with its 
order for the Navy Department. The 
order is scheduled for delivery Decem- 
ber 31. 

The Windsor Company of Windsor, 
Connecticut, received a contract to 
supply cotton towels for the Treasury 
Department. : 

A $58,000 contract was awarded to 
the American Brass Company, Water- 
bury, to supply ammunition for the 
War Department. 

The Bullard Company of Bridge- 
port received a contract to supply a 
part of an order of boring mills for 
the Navy under a $16,506 contract 
awarded to Tidewater Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., of Norfolk, Virginia. 

kk 


Kerr Resigns at American Thread. 
Robert C. Kerr, president of the Amer- 
ican Thread Company for the past 20 
years, has resigned as president and 
has been succeeded by E. Martin Phiil- 
ippi. Mr. Philippi has been an officer 
and director of the company since 
1898. 
* *& * 


American Mutual Declares Divi- 
dend. At the regular meeting of the 
Directors of the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company, advertiser 
in Connecticut Inpustry for the 
past 11 years, a 20 percent dividend 
was declared on all policies terminat- 
ing during the period January 1 to 
January 31, 1938, the terms of which 
have been complied with respecting 
the payment of premiums. This is 
the fiftieth consecutive year during 
which dividends of 20 percent or more 
have been returned to the company’s 
policyholders. 








F. S. Chase Heads Copper Group. 
Frederick S. Chase, president of Chase 
Brass and Copper Company, Inc., was 
elected president of the Copper & Brass 
Research Association at its sixteenth 
annual meeting held October 21, Hotel 
Biltmore, New York. John A. Coe, 
president of the American Brass Com- 
pany, Waterbury, who presided at the 
meeting in the absence of Mr. Chase, 
was elected vice president. Those 
elected to the executive committee 
from Connecticut include: R. L. Coe, 
Chase Brass & Copper Company, Inc.; 
F. E. Weaver, American Brass Com- 
pany; W. M. Goss, Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company; and H. W. Stein- 
kraus, Bridgeport Brass Company. Be- 
sides those already named as officers and 
members of the executive committee, 
others elected to the Board of the Re- 
search Association of Connecticut in- 
clude: E. O. Goss, president of Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Company and 
R. E. Day of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. 
kk * 


Gould Reelected at Pratt, Read. 
James A. Gould, president of Pratt, 
Read and Company, Inc., of Deep 
River, Connecticut, was reelected at 
the annual meeting of stockholders 
held late in October. Mr. Gould, who 
was seriously ill in the Hartford Hos- 
pital at the time, was not present, but 
is now recovering, having resumed his 
activities at the office on a part-time 
basis. 


Other directors reelected at the 
stockholders’ meeting are as follows: 
Henry L. deForest, George A. Worm- 
wood, George H. Shattuck, Harvey 
Brocks, Edward G. Burke, Henry J. 
Wiser, Archie W. Comstock and 
George Seeley. Other officers named be- 
sides Mr. Gould were: Henry L. de- 
Forest, vice president; George A. 
Wormwood, secretary; Harvey J. 
Brooks, assistant treasurer, and Wilbur 
C. Holmes, assistant secretary. 


x * * 


Bridgeport Brass Appeal With- 
drawn. An appeal brought by the 
Bridgeport Brass Company from a de- 
cision of the Bridgeport Board of Re- 
lief for a reduction in the tax assess- 
ment on manufacturers’ goods, raw 
materials, work in progress and sup- 
plies, was recently withdrawn from 
Superior Court without settlement. 
The company sought a reduction from 
$945,554 to $744,021 on the list of 
1933 and from $1,658,275 to $1,- 
428,280 on a list of 1935. 


Broad Brook Company Gives Land 
for Memorial. The Broad Brook 
Woolen Company of Broad Brook, 
Connecticut, has recently given a plot 
of land to the town for the erection 
of a World War Veterans’ Memorial 
in honor of veterans from the east 
side of East Windsor. 


x kk 


Changes Name on One Hundredth 
Anniversary. The Bridgeport Coach 
Lace Company, on its hundredth an- 
niversary, has announced a change of 
its corporate name to the Bridgeport 
Fabrics, Inc. The change of name an- 
nouncement was dated October 25, 
1937, and signed by H. B. Naramore, 
president. 





The original company was organized 
in 1837 to supply furnishings to the 
coach industry. Gradually changing its 
product with the changing times, it 
now specializes in automobile furnish- 
ings, elastic webbings and a variety of 
other fabrics. 

The story of the founding and prog- 
ress of the Bridgeport Fabrics, Inc., is 
scheduled to be told in CoNNECTICUT 
INpustry during the coming year. 

kk 


Burt Makes Plea for Cooperation. 
Addressing the 36th annual convention 
of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
October 25, Clayton R. Burt, presi- 
dent of Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
made a plea for closer cooperation be- 
tween the administration and Ameri- 
can business in its efforts to create 
“more and better goods” and better 
working conditions. Mr. Burt stated 
that “the general objective of the ma- 
chine tool industry is the extension of 
that general well-being so concisely 
expressed in the phrase, ‘more goods 
for more people’ 

“We are not opposed to increased 
wages. We believe in so improving the 
efficiency of industry as to increase 
output per man employed, thereby 
making higher wages possible. We are 
opposed to arbitrary increases by leg- 
islative measures. Such increases are 
unsound; they cannot be maintained 
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and only benefit a few at the cost of 
the workers not equally favored. They 
inevitably cause higher prices and de- 
creased consumption.” 

While agreeing that the steady flow 
of more goods and better goods to an 
ever-growing population is the aim 
of the administration in Washington, 
Mr. Burt pointed out that the admin- 
istration has neglected the important 
point that there must be more goods 
produced if the distribution of them 
to more people is to be permanently 
effective. Lack of understanding of 
industry’s problems, he said, has led 
to such legislation as the tax on un- 
distributed earnings, which discour- 
ages savings out of earnings for ex- 
pansion. 

The result of increasing tax burdens 
and rising costs of production are 
causing industrialists to become fearful 
of the future. The result is seen in 
the current recession in business, oc- 
curing in spite of a known shortage 
of housing, foodstuffs, materials and 
equipment, so that the aggregate of 
production in many lines today is less 
than is actually needed to supply the 
wants of the people at prices they are 
able to pay. 

Mr. Burt concluded with the follow- 
ing: “The re-establishment of a trend 
toward a balanced federal budget, the 
withdrawal of restrictive legislation 
and the abandonment of impractical 
attempts at natural planning would be 
immediately reflected in stabilized bus- 
iness.”” 

x * * 


U. S. Rubber Gets CCC Order. 
The United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., was recently awarded a contract 
for 12,000 pairs of rubber-topped 
overshoes for the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. These heavy duty type 
overshoes are now being produced in 
the companys’ plant at Naugatuck. 
x * * 


Bristol Introduces New Portable 
Pyrometer. The Bristol Company of 
Waterbury, Connecticut, has recently 
introduced a new portable Pyrometer, 
one of a new line of Pyromasters fea- 
tured in the company’s line of con- 
trol instruments. 
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Plant Expansions. In Bridgeport, 
the Casco Products Company is erect- 
ing a 3-story 52 x 60 brick-steel fac- 
tory addition. The cost is estimated 
at $40,000. The General Electric Com- 
pany is building a 3-story 46 x 92 
brick-steel-concrete power plant. 
(Continued on page 36) 








DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Dividend Dilemma. At the present 
time there is much agitation for re- 
lief from the burdensome and punitive 
undistributable profits tax on corpo- 
rations. Whether or not the hoped-for 
results will be forthcoming from Con- 
gress, executives are now confronted 
with the responsibility of making de- 
cisions with respect to extra dividend 
disbursements before the close of the 
current taxable year. It would seem 
timely to point out that even though 
the rates are high in the top brackets, 
if 60% of the adjusted net income 
is distributed, and 40% retained, the 
cumulative average effective rate paid 
for the privilege of retaining the 40% 
undistributed is 1314, %, but the actual 
rate if applied on the entire adjusted 
net income is only 5.3%. If any relief 
is forthcoming by way of more reason- 
able rates on the lower brackets, or by 
broadened exemptions, the percentages 
indicated would be further reduced. 


x *k * 


Inventories. To industries operating 
on a calendar year basis, especially those 
which do not maintain perpetual rec- 
ords and continuous control the ap- 
proach of the end of the year is al- 
ways viewed with uneasiness and ap- 
prehension. The matter of taking phys- 
ical inventories, sometimes at the ex- 
pense of .plant shut-downs, is a cum- 
bersome task and frequently holds in 
abeyance or suspense accurate knowl- 
edge as to the results of operations for 
the period. This has become increas- 
ingly embarrassing under present in- 
come tax laws, when decisions hinge 
thereon with respect to possible profit 
distributions. 

While it is not adequately recognized 
for tax purposes, the use of the “last- 
in, first-out” principle for inventory 
purposes and for current production 
costing is beginning to be recognized. 
This plan has the merit of reflecting 
against current operations, the current 
value of materials and commodities, 
which values are usually used when 
quotations are made. We quote from 
a paper* by William F. Burke, Chief 


“Illinois Manufacturers’ Costs Association 
Monthly Bulletin. 


Accountant, Scovill Manufacturing 
Company: 

“Anyone who has had the problem 
of making up monthly statements of 
profit and loss for companies with large 
inventories of basic commodities, real- 
izes that changes in market prices are 
reflected in billed sales long before they 
are reflected in cost of sales when the 
inventory is valued on the ‘first-in, 
first-out’ basis, with the result that 
abnormally high profits are shown 
when prices are rising, and abnormally 
low profits, or else losses, are shown 
when prices are falling unless a lump 
write-down of the inventory is made. 
To remedy the situation it is neces- 
sary to devise some means of applying 
current purchase costs against current 
sales prices. There are various ways of 
doing this, but one of the best known 
is the ‘last-in, first-out’ method of 
inventory valuation. It was adopted 
several years ago by the American 
Petroleum Institute and has since been 
approved by the Special Committee on 
Inventories of the American Institute 
of Accountants. Other groups have 
been giving it serious thought in re- 
cent months. 

“Usually the ‘last-in, first-out’ 
method is started at a time when in- 
ventory values are at a low point. Af- 
ter that inventory values per unit are 
constant if quantities steadily de- 
crease, but if they increase, the quan- 
tity on hand the first of the year is 
inventoried at the preceding year’s 
price and the quantity that represents 
the increase is inventoried at the aver- 
age cost for the year. This gives a 
new average price on which to base 
subsequent inventory valuations. Nor- 
mal or base stocks are not used in the 
calculations. This method of inventory 
valuation can be applied on a monthly 
basis as well as on an annual basis. 
Its effect is to charge current -costs 
to current sales and to show operating 
profits as distinct from inventory 
profits.” 


kk’ * 
Standard Costs. This subject will 
be discussed at the fourth regular 


meeting of Hartford Chapter, 
N. A. C. A., on December 14, 1937. 
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Prof. Clarence B. Nickerson of the 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration has been secured as the speaker. 


Transportation 


Change in Sailing Schedule. Effec- 
tive the week of November 1, sailings 
on the Providence to Norfolk and 
Baltimore lines, of the Merchants and 
Miners Transportation Company, are 
scheduled on Mondays and Thursdays. 
This reduction of scheduled sailings, 
according to company officials, was 
caused by the falling off of business 
and the exorbitant rise in labor rates 
exacted by freight handlers. 

The notice was sent to patrons by 
William H. Miller, General Agent of 
Merchants and Miners Transportation 
Company, Providence, on October 29, 
1937. 

x & #* 


Commodity Rate Increases. On Oc- 
tober 22, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission announced its decision on 
the proposals of the principal rail and 
water carriers of the United States to 
increase their rates on certain impor- 
tant basic commodities. The Commis- 
sion found most of the proposed in- 
creases justified, but declined to ap- 
prove increased rates on anthracite 
coal and the proposal to increase the 
percentage relationship of the fifth and 
sixth class rates to first class rates in 
the official classification. As near as 
it is possible to estimate the total cost 
of such freight rate increases, it ap- 
pears that the Commission’s authoriza- 
tion will increase revenues of Class 1 
railroads by approximately $47,500,- 
000 annually, based on the volume of 
traffic in 1936. The approved increases 
on individual commodities are as fol- 
lows: 

Bituminous coal, either ex-tide or 
all-rail to New England, 11¢ per gross 
ton; iron and steel and related articles 
10%, maximum 1¢ per hundred 
pounds; iron ore 5¢ per net ton or 6¢ 
per gross ton; cement, lime, plaster, 
mortar and gypsum 1¢ per hundred 
pounds; petroleum and its products, 
except in Southern Territory, also lu- 
bricating oils and greases, asphalt, 
pitch and tar, 1¢ per hundred pounds. 

Increases on bituminous coal were 
approved only for a period terminating 
December 31, 1938. Authorized in- 
creases may become effective on short 


ars 
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notice, or as soon as the carriers can 
prepare the necessary tariffs. 

With respect to other commodities 
on which increased rates were asked 
by the carriers, but which have not 
been the subject of hearings thus far, 
the Commission stated it would modify 
outstanding orders in other cases to 
the extent necessary to permit the car- 
riers to file tariffs carrying their pro- 
posed increased rates,—all subject to 
possible protest and suspension. 

* ke * 


Railroad Association Proposes 15% 
Rate Increase. Following a meeting 
of its Board of Directors the day pre- 
vious, members of the Association of 
American Railroads voted on October 
29 to file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a petition requesting a 
15% increase in all freight rates, in- 
cluding accessorial charges, except on 
coal and coke, lumber, fruits and veg- 
etables, including citrus fruits, and 
sugar, upon which the following max- 
imum increases will be sought: Bitu- 
minous coal and coke, 15¢ a ton; an- 
thracite coal, 25¢ a ton; fruits and 
vegetables, including citrus, 15¢_ a 
hundred pounds; lumber and sugar, 6¢ 
a hundred pounds. 

The carriers’ petition, it is under- 
stood, will not be limited to increases 
of freight rates, but will also include 
passenger rate increases which will be 
requested by carriers in the eastern re- 
gion in the amount of 4¢ per mile, 
thus increasing passenger rates from 
2¢ to 2%¢ per mile. Various increases 
in fares will be made by the carriers 
in the western region, including one 
of $5.00 in the trans-continental coach 
fares between Chicago and the Pacific 
Coast, with corresponding adjustments 
between intermediate points. Round- 
trip thirty-day coach fares and round- 
trip intermediate class tourist car fares 
will also be increased. At present no 
changes are contemplated in the com- 
mutation or Pullman fares. 

Since early in 1933 railroad operat- 
ing costs are said to have increased 
$663,303,000 annually, of which more 
than one-half has resulted from new 
taxes under laws passed by Congress 
and from a 40% increase in the prices 
of materials, supplies and fuel that the 
railroads use. The remainder is due to 
restoration in 1935 of the 10% wage 
reduction, originally made in 1932, 
and to recent wage agreements with 
the operating and _  non-operating 
unions following mediation under the 
Railroad Labor Act by the National 
Mediation Board. It is estimated that 
the present proposal for passenger and 


freight increases will produce $500,- 
000,000 additional revenue. 

Such increases as the Commission 
may authorize in response to this peti- 
tion will be superimposed on the rates 
resulting from the Commission’s re- 
cent decision in Ex Parte 115, General 
Commodity Rate Increases, 1937. 
With motor truck and steamship lines 
now likely to seek general increases 
in their present rates and charges, an 
additional serious damper may be 
placed on business, already in recession. 

The Association has long been on 
record as opposed to percentage in- 
creases of rates, which seriously dis- 
rupt our competitive parity in the 
important markets in the Middle West 
and impose an undue hardship upon 
New England territory, which of nec- 
essity, receives its most important raw 
materials on comparatively long hauls. 
When coupled with the distribution 
problem, this compels Connecticut 
and other New England manufacturers 
to bear the burden of the increases on 
both raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts. 

* * 
Truck Associations Seek I. C. C. 


Permission to Increase Rates. The 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 


A 
Personal Shipping 


Service 


WALKER 
SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


24 State Street 
New York, N.Y. 


EXPORT, IMPORT 
AND 
SHIP CHARTERING 


AGENTS 





AMERICAN -HAWAIIAN S-S- CO. 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


Extended Service 


NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Sailings Twice Weekly. 
ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Boston, Camden, New York, 
Philadelphia, Port Newark. (Eastbound only, Norfolk.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Westbound Joint Service 


with Arrow Line: 3 sailings every 16 days. Eastbound, 2 sail- 


ings every 16 days. 


ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Baltimore, Bridgeport, 
Charleston, Jacksonville, New London, ‘Norfolk, Savannah. 
(Eastbound only, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, P.R., Wilming- 


ton, N.C.) 


PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF CALL (for both Services): 


Alameda, Astoria, Longview, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 


San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma. 


only, San Diego. ) 


(South Atlantic, Westbound 


Ly 
oe 


Head Office * 215 Market Street * San Francisco 
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national organization of the trucking 
industry representing more than fifty 
associations of motor carriers, filed on 
November 15, an application with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
leave to intervene in the case in which 
the Class I railroads of the country are 
asking for rate increases. While the ap- 
plication did not state specifically that 
the motor carriers would ask for in- 
creased rates in their own behalf, it 
did say that the industry would pre- 
sent evidence on “the need for addi- 
tional revenue to maintain sound eco- 
nomic conditions in the trucking in- 
dustry and to continue adequate motor 
service in the public interest.” 

At the same time, the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, made public a report on 
the relation of freight revenue of rail- 
roads to the total destination-value of 
commodities carried by the railroads 
in 1936, showing that on the whole 
freight charges represented about 8.47 
of the total destination-value of all 
commodities carried. However, the 
Bureau warned that its figures were 
not to be regarded as an argument for 
higher or lower freight rates, but added 
“it is of interest to know that the 
total freight burden is only 8.47 per 
cent of the total value of the com- 
modities carried.” 
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I. C. C. Bureau Head Calls Meet- 
ing of Motor Truck Operators. 
W. Y. Blanning, director, Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has recently invited mo- 
tor carriers of New England to meet 
with him at Providence, Rhode Island, 
en November 22 (dictated November 
20) presumably for discussion of mo- 
tor freight rate increases sought by the 
American Trucking Association, Inc., 
on November 13 when it asked per- 
mission to intervene in the case in 
which the Class I railroads of the 
country are asking for freight rate 
increases. 

New England carriers met in Spring- 
field on November 18 for the purpose 
of considering the railroads’ applica- 
tion for an emergency increase of 15% 
in their rates, and determining whether 
some similar action should be taken 
by the motor carriers of the New Eng- 
land area. The results of this meeting 
have not yet been made known as we 
go to press. 

a 


I. C. C. Declines Usual Exemption 
Methods in Coal Rates. The Inter- 


state Commerce Commission has re- 


cently declined to permit railroads of 
the South, handling coal from south- 
ern fields to Tidewater at Hampton 
Roads, to enter into an agreement with 
New England Railroads serving the 
port city which will permit the south- 
ern carriers to collect the 11¢ per gross 
ton, recently authorized by the Com- 
mission in Ex Parte 115, and distrib- 
ute to the New England lines their 
proper proportion upon submittal of 
proof that ex-tide coal has been re-for- 
warded by railroad from the port of 
discharge to interior points. This is a 
reversal of the usual method, and if 
carried out, will impose a hardship 
upon shippers and receivers of ex-tide 
bituminous coal. In all probability it 
will adversely affect the railroads since 
this unsatisfactory refund method will 
be the determining factor that will 
cause shippers to use motor trucks 
rather than rail services on the short 
hauls that are involved from Tide- 
water to important points of distribu- 
tion in Connecticut. 


It is now understood that New Eng- 
land carriers have made provisions in 
their tariffs, effective November 10, 
for an additional amount of 5'/2¢ per 
gross ton to cover ex-tide movements, 
which must be paid either by the coal 
dealer or by the consignee. 

Believing that this method of col- 
lection of the 5'%¢ increase, even 
though provision is made for its ulti- 
mate return through an involved pro- 
cedure, places an unjust and unneces- 
sary burden upon the shippers or re- 
ceivers of coal, which should be as- 
sumed by the railroads who enjoy the 
benefits of the increases, the Associa- 
tion has made a strenuous protest to 
William P. Bartel, secretary, Interstate 
Cemmerce Commission as of Novem- 
ber 4. In its protest the Association 
states in part: “More than three mil- 
lion tons of ex-tide bituminous coal 
are consumed annually in Connecticut. 
This provides important revenue to the 
railroads and in attempting to pro- 
tect their revenue by authorizing the 
increases of rates, the Commission 
should go one step farther and see 
that the actual effect of the proposed 
increases is not detrimental rather than 
beneficial, due to unreasonable rules 
and regulations. 


“Both shippers and receivers of ex- 
tide bituminous coal in Connecticut 
strenuously protest the arrangement 
that is scheduled to become effective 
on November 10 and urge that the 
Commission cooperate with the inter- 
ested rail carriers to the end that other 
methods for collecting these charges 
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and distributing among the carriers 
should be devised. We believe that if 
an effort is made in that direction, it 
is entirely possible for the Commission 
and the carriers to agree upon some 
plan that will be legal and yet will not 
place the burden of paying a double 
increase and later obtaining a refund 
of a part of that amount on the ship- 
pers or receivers of this traffic.” 


x | 


Utilities Commission Orders 
Thames Line to Change Rate 
Schedule. The State Public Utilities 
Commission, early in November, laid 
down the rule that truckers cannot 
have more than one rate for the same 
or similar service. This was made ap- 
parent in an order to the Thames 
River Line, Inc., in which the Com- 
mission held that its practice of charg- 
ing one rate for goods shipped from 
Naugatuck Valley points to Bridgeport 
as part of an interstate shipment to 
be completed by water to New York, 
while charging a much higher rate for 
the same goods if shipped from the 
same points of origin to Bridgeport 
only, is contrary to the Commission’s 
policy. 

The Thames River Line is ordered 
to file a new rate schedule for intra- 
state trafhc identical with the rates 
it charges on interstate traffic “for 
the same or similar service.” 

The Thames River Line operates 
boats as well as trucks, and, unlike 
many freight transportation compa- 
nies, can accept freight for truck- 
water shipments. Its interstate rates 
for this type of business are filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Foreign Trade 
U. S. Branch Plants Dot Canada. 


A recent survey by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Canadian Govern- 
ment statistical agency, reveals that 
nearly 1,500 American companies 
have branch plants in Canada and 
that a large majority of the $2,000,- 
000,000 invested in plants in the Do- 
minion by foreign manufacturers is 
owned by American interests. Ameri- 
can investments far exceed those by 
British interests. 

Surveying the situation, Canadian 
economists find a great difference in 
the attitude which prompts British and 
American manufacturers to locate 
plants in Canada. The former operate 
primarily under the disadvantage of 
long distance, whereas communication 
between American plants and Canadian 
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subsidiaries is only a matter of min- 
utes. When urgently needed, the ship- 
ment of equipment from American 
plants to Canada is only a matter of 
hours. The British manufacturer has 
an enormous home market, in addition 
to being favorably located for foreign 
trade in general. Being in the Empire, 
the British manufacturer enjoys all 
the fiscal preferences automatically, 
whereas the American manufacturer, 
whenever he attempts to enter the 
Canadian market, encounters a tariff 
wall which can be overcome only by 
establishing a branch factory there. 
The American manufacturer not only 
seeks Canadian trade but the preferen- 
tial advantages of British and Domin- 
ion trade agreements. 
ke 


Review of November Foreign 
Trade Meeting. The November meet- 
ing of the Foreign Trade Committee 
held at the Quinnipiack Club, New 
Haven, on November 11 recorded the 
lowest attendance of any meeting in 
recent years, despite the important sub- 
jects on its agenda. The chief reason, 
it is believed, for the low attendance, 
is the fact that it was held in the even- 
ing of Armistice Day, when many who 
normally attend these meetings had 
other commitments. 

Important subjects on the agenda 
discussed at considerable length were 
as follows: 


1. Amendment to the Mexican In- 
come Tax Law. 

2. Trade Agreements with Vene- 
zuela and Turkey. 

3. Philippine Independence. 

4. Lack of adequate representation 
abroad for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

§. Is exchange in Uruguay becoming 
scarce? 

6. Effect of Sino-Japanese Hostili- 
ties upon trade with the Orient. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
James E. Bryan, chairman; Herbert F. 
Beebe; Edgar H. Long; Harold G. Far- 
well; A. Ribadeneyra, and A. C. Hine 
of the Association staff. 
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Dates of Future Meetings. At the 
November meeting the committee de- 
cided on a meeting schedule for De- 
cember, January and February as fol- 
lows: 


1. December meeting scheduled for 
6:30 at Norwalk Inn, Norwalk, De- 
cember 16. 

2. January meeting scheduled at the 
Home Club, Meriden, January 20, 
6:30 p. m. 


3. February meeting scheduled at 
the Quinnipiack Club, New Haven, on 
February 17, 6:30 p. m. 
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Brazil Made Corporate State. By a 
sudden coup, President Getulio Vargas 
approved on November 10 a new con- 
stitution for Brazil, which dissolves the 
Federal Congress, State Assemblies and 
Municipal Councils and concentrates 
in the hands of the President greater 
authority than any head of the Bra- 
zilian State has enjoyed since the days 
of the Braganca Emperors. In a radio 
address to the Brazilian nation, Presi- 
dent Vargas referred to the new con- 
stitution document as a corporative 
constitution, declaring that its imme- 
diate enactment had been necessitated 
by the inefficacy of the old consti- 
tution and by political turmoil and 
economic strain that threatened to 
culminate in armed revolution. Under 
the new constitution, President Var- 
gas’ tenure of office is extended until 
a plebiscite shall be held, for which no 
date has been set, rather than for the 
regular term of six years. 

While it is too early to appraise the 
effect of this “bloodless revolution” as 
it pertains to Brazilian-American trade 
or exchange, the situation has occa- 
sioned serious concern on the part of 
U. S. Government officials, lest the 
movement spread to other South 
American countries, wherein these 
countries eventually ally themselves 
with the Fascist movement and with 
the recent German-Italian-Japanese 
accord. In the event the Vargas gov- 
ernment actually becomes allied with 
other Fascist countries, it would pre- 
sent a distinct threat to democratic 
government within the American 
sphere of influence. 

The new constitution prohibits the 
operation of foreign banks and insur- 
ance companies, those already exist- 
ing being given a fixed period in which 
to liquidate or dispose of their busi- 
ness. Also foreigners may not own 
stock in a newspaper or periodical. The 
press is put under strict governmental 
control. Although the lower House of 
Parliament is maintained, its functions 
are so limited that it includes the 
shadow rather than the substance of 
representative government. The New 
Constitution also permits the taking 
over by the Federal Government of any 


state whose revenues during three suc-’ 


cessive years has been insufficient to 
cover its expenses. 

The newly created economic coun- 
cil is composed of fifty percent em- 
ployers and fifty percent workers from 
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industry, agriculture, transportation, 
commerce and banking, but it is only 
a consultive body, since the president 
may veto unfavorable rulings of the 
Supreme Court and is the supreme au- 
thority of the state. 

Included in reports emanating from 
Brazil is the statement that a mora- 
torium would be placed temporarily 
upon the service of foreign debts, un- 
til the foreign exchange position can 
be examined. President Vargas has em- 
phasized the dependence of Brazil upon 
the United States, the close relationship 
existing between the two countries and 
the intention of his government to 
give every consideration to the United 
States creditors. He also denied any 
tendency to join with any European 
powers, emphasizing that the situation 
was one demanded by conditions in 
Brazil which required the development 
of law and order in that country. Fur- 
ther, he stated that present treaties 
would be carried out and all present 


obligations fulfilled. 
x * 


Foreign Trade for the First Nine 
Months of 1937. The Foreign Trade 
figures for the first nine months of 
this year showed a very substantial 
gain over 1936, with the total reach- 
ing $4,700,000,000 as against $3,500,- 
000,000 last year or a gain of approx- 
imately 30%. Practically all divisions 
gained in September, although some 
countries within the division lost 
ground. Imports showed a loss over 
August and a small gain over last year 
for the month of September, whereas 
exports showed a gain over both Au- 
gust and last year. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 20) 


and patient people. Please believe that. 
If I could be of any service to the pres- 
ent government, I would serve them as 
willingly as any government that ever 
existed. I’m not without hope. I still 
believe that time is essential for the 
American people to properly realize the 
misapplication of principles which are 
the essence of the present government 
of the United States—that it rests 
upon you and upon me, to my weak 
ability, to keep up the fight in behalf 
of the great principles which have 
made our Democracy the only endur- 
ing Democracy in the history of the 
human race!” 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting 
was adjourned at 10:20 p. m. 





October 


wit- 


General Summary. 
nessed a sharp recession in business ac- 
tivity in Connecticut, all components 
of the general business index showing 
decreases from the September level. 
The index for the month was ap- 
proximately 3% below the estimated 


normal compared with 3% above in 
September and —3% in October, 1936. 
Manufacturing activity decreased from 
September at a time when the nor- 
mal seasonal movement is strongly 
upward. The number of man-hours 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


of construction work in progress re- 
ceded slightly although new construc- 
tion during the month remained close 
to the September level. Information 
for the first half of November pointed 
to a further substantial reaction in 
business activity. Average daily freight 
carloadings for the first week of the 
month declined more than seasonally 
and reports from the larger manufac- 
turing centers indicated further re- 
cession in both employment and man- 
hours. 





was moderately higher than in Sep- 
tember. During the first half of No- 
vember the weekly business index of 
the New York Times has continued 
to fall, the combined index at the 
middle of the month reaching the low- 
est level since the first quarter of 1936. 
Steel mill activity declined to 36% 
of capacity against a rate of 84% dur- 
ing the week before Labor Day. Sub- 
stantial declines have also occurred in 
carloadings, electric power production 
and automobile output. Production of 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 























PER CENT 


worked and employment in factories 


declined considerably but remained 
approximately 6% above the esti- 
mated normal. Freight carloadings 


originating in Connecticut reversed 
the upward trend shown in Septem- 
ber and sank to 17% below normal. 
The volume of metal tonnage car- 
ried by the New Haven Road receded 
for the sixth consecutive month and 
was the lowest since May, 1936. Fur- 
ther curtailment occurred in cotton 
textile mill activity where reports 


from the field indicated some mills 
working on a short work-week, while 
others had closed down pending a re- 
covery in the industry. The volume 























General business activity in the 
United States also experienced a sharp 
reaction in October. Curtailment of 
production of iron and steel was at 
an accelerated rate and brought the 
rate of operations at the end of the 
month to the lowest level in approxi- 
mately two years. Freight carloadings, 
electric power production and mill 
consumption of the major textiles also 
shrank appreciably and lumber pro- 
duction declined to a level 13% below 
a year previous. On the other hand, 
production of automobiles during the 
month expanded sharply so that the 
level for the month as a whole, allow- 
ing for the usual seasonal variation, 
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the latter had held up well until early 
November when the decreases in other 
fields of business and the unsatisfac- 
tory response to the annual automobile 
shows resulted in a less favorable out- 
look for the balance of the year. The 
current recession in business activity 
has apparently been due in part to 
a readjustment of inventories, which 
had been expanded in the Spring when 
prices were rising rapidly, and a more 
rapid rise in the cost of construction 
than the advance in the cost of rent 
would warrant. Underlying conditions 
—easy money rates, a shortage of ade- 
quate housing facilities, the absence 
of any large amount of speculative 


buying or overproduction—indicate 
that the present recession, although 
sharp, should not be of extended dura- 
tion. In previous recoveries, such cor- 
rective reactions have occurred as the 
result of temporary maladjustments in 
the economic structure. 

The index of wholesale prices com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics declined 2.6% during the 
four weeks ended November 6. De- 
creases continued in the prices of both 
farm products and foods. The de- 
crease in other commodities was larger 
than in previous months, copper, steel 
scrap and rubber showing particular 
weakness. 

During October the cost of living 
in the United States, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
advanced 0.1% over September due 
to further increases in the costs of 
rents, clothing, and fuel and light. 
Food prices, on the other hand, de- 
clined 1.3% from September and were 
only 2% higher than a year previous. 


Financial. During the four weeks 
ended November 6 the number and 
gross liabilities of business failures in 
Connecticut declined slightly below 
the preceding four week period and 
were sharply lower than in the corre- 
sponding period last year. New corpo- 
rations formed and the total amount 
of capital stock involved were also 
comparatively low. Real estate activ- 
ity held up exceptionally well, with 
the total number of real estate sales 
being higher than any corresponding 
period since 1929. The total value of 
mortgage loans exceeded last year by 
36%. 

Construction. During October the 
index of construction work in prog- 
ress in Connecticut fell to 31% be- 
low the estimated normal compared 
with —28% in September and -44% 
a year earlier. The volume of new 
building, as indicated by the value of 
building permits issued, remained at 
approximately the September level. 

In 37 eastern states the total value 
of building contracts awarded, accord- 
ing to F. W. Dodge Corporation, was 
7% below October, 1936, on a daily 
average basis, and seasonally adjusted, 
approximately the same as in Septem- 
ber. New residential construction con- 
tinued to decrease and was the lowest 
since May, 1935; average daily awards 
for the month ran 15% below a year 
earlier, reducing the cumulative gain 
for ten months to 20% over the first 
ten months of last year. 


Labor and Industry. The index of 
the number of man-hours worked in 


Connecticut factories in October fell 
to 6.8% above normal, a decrease of 
4 points from September but an in- 
crease of 5 points over October, 1936. 
Of the cities reporting so far, New 
Haven alone showed a gain over the 
preceding month. Bridgeport and 
Hartford reported decreases from 
September of 1% while Bristol showed 
a 3% loss and New Britain a 5% 
drop. Compared with a year previous, 
activity in Bridgeport was 12% 
higher while other cities showed rela- 
tively little change. The index of em- 
ployment in Connecticut factories also 
decreased substantially in October. 
Employment in Waterbury brass fac- 
tories fell 2% during the month and 
was slightly below October, 1936. 
Torrington plants also reported fewer 
employees than 4 month earlier. Re- 
ports for early November indicated 
further curtailment in both the num- 


ber of employees and man-hours 
worked in factories. 
Trade. Less than the usual seasonal 


expansion occurred in retail trade dur- 
ing October. The index of department 
store sales compiled by the U. S. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board declined to 93 from 
94 a month earlier, and reports from 
leading chain stores and mail order 
houses indicated that the percentage 
gain in October over the correspond- 
ing 1936 period was considerably less 
than in earlier months this year. 


Transportation. Freight carloadings 
originating in Connecticut, adjusted 
for seasonal variation, declined 
abruptly in October and have shown 
a further contraction in November. 
Shipments of building materials, bitu- 
minous coal and merchandise in less- 
than-carload lots all ran considerably 
below the same month of 1936. On 
the other hand, loadings of automo- 
biles increased sharply and were more 
than double last year’s level. 





Ed. Note: In this column will 
appear monthly, if the amount of 
good business literature warrants, 
a brief description of the books 
and pamphlets which, in the opin- 
ion of a business librarian and the 
editor, will be helpful to the busi- 
ness man. This month’s suggestions 
are made by Miss Mildred Potter, 
Business Librarian, Hartford. 
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Banking and the Business Cycle— 
C. A. Phillips, T. F. McManus, 
R. W. Nelson 


The authors attempt to explain the 
fact that the banking and the financial 
events of the War and post-War pe- 
riod are the underlying causes of the 
Great Depression in the U. S. These 
include the misguided tariff policy, war 
debts and the monopolistic practices. 
In simple language they trace the 
causes of the depression and suggest 
methods of recovery. 


Business Statistics—G. R. Davies 
and Dale Yoder 


Presents the elementary processes of 
statistical analysis from the standpoint 
of business practice with a minimum 
of mathematical interpretation. Em- 
phasis is placed on the fact that unless 
statistics are interpreted intelligently, 
there is great hazard in their wide- 
spread use. 


Conditional Sales—R. S. Hoar 


Conditional sales contracts are in- 
creasing rapidly and becoming popu- 
lar. This comprehensive treatise on the 
subject should appeal particularly to 
executives and lawyers. The book in- 
cludes also the text and an explana- 
tion of the Uniform Conditional Sales 
Act. 


Effective Collection Letters That 
Bring in the Money Today— 
E. G. Sellman 


Contains more than 200 letters that , 
have been used in all types of business 
concerns, and have been found to be 
reliable and effective means of bring- 
ing in the money. In many cases they 
are accompanied by comment as to 
how the letters were employed and the 
specific results obtained. They are con- 
veniently arranged according to the 
conditions under which they are to be 
used. 


False Security—B. J. Reis 


In spite of the efforts of the Securi- 
ties Act, the investor is not protected. 
This volume reveals how investors’ sav- 
ings are taken away from them in a 
perfectly legal manner. Actual cases 
are cited showing how flimsy is the se- 
curity offered the investor even when 
large banking institutions act as trus- 
tees, how slightly the investor is pro- 
tected by the courts, and how the 
certification of financial statements by 
accountants often means nothing at 
all. An excellent volume for all pros- 
pective investors. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, listing products manufactured in Connecticut by company, seeks 
to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and produc- 
ers. Not finding any given listing, buyers should write this department for further information. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broaday 


New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 
Aaverens, Spas 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp East Hartford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div United Aircraft Corp 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Russell Middletown 


Hartford 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 

The Permatex Fabrics Co 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 

Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 

Assemblies, Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
bodv hardware) Milford 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Balls 
~~ a Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
Hartford 
The Srartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 

The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 

Bathroom Accessories 

The Charles Parker Co 
Bearings 
Hoffmann Bearings 


Meriden 


(ball and 
Stamford 
New Britain 


Norma 
roller) 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 


Corp 


New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 


Bells 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Hartford 


East Hampton 
New Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 
Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Div) 


Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
Mystic 


Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
Box Co 


Montville 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 
rods) Bristol 


Milldale 


Sonoco 


New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 


Norwich 


Robertson Paper 


Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 

The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 

The G FE Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Schwanda & Sons 


Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apotheentne Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co 
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New Britain 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 


( Adv.) 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 

fastened) Waterbury 
Cabinets 


The Charles Parker Co. (medicine) Meriden 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) 
The Derby Castings Co (heavy 


The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 

Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent senate 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 

Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 


Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


New london 


Meriden 
bronze) 
Seymour 


Naugatuck 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
The Skinner Chuck Co New Britain 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


ay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard = and High 


Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co 
Clutch—Friction 


The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 


Manchester 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Conduits 
The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 


Div) 
Mystic 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 


New London 


Cones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 

(Paper) 
Consulting Engineers 

The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 

The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 

blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 


a 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods 
tubes) Waterbury 
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Copper (continued) 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 


tubing) Waterbury 
Copper ase 
The New mre Copper Seymour 
per Sitietes 
The New Haven a Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube . 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Cork Cots 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Gair Thomas Containers Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 


Corsets 

The Strouse, Adler Co 78 Olive St New Haven 
Cosmetics 

The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 


Cotton Yarn 


Gilman 
New London 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery ; 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 


Sta-Brite Products Corp 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co 
Cutters 


The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
ew Haven 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc Gunexted tooth mill- 
ing) Hull St Shelton 
Dictating moubuns 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Die Castings , 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Cor 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Dispersions of Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Draperies 
Palmer sasaaaey Co 


are Rerpines 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden Middletown 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Driers 
American Mach & Fdry Co 
Div (industrial) New Haven 
Druggists Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Dyers and Finishers 
The Aspinook Company 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 
Elastic Carte & Braids 


Crawford Oven 


New Haven 


Jewett City 


The Ansonia O & C Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing y 
The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric a 
The Silex 


Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 
Electric Cables . 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Middletown 


Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Elevators 

The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 
Electric Fixture Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Panel Boards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co 


Plainville 


The 
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Electric Wire 
The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 


Electrical Control Aqperntnn 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 

The Embalmers’ Supp y Co Westport 

gines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div 
craft Corp (aircraft) 
Envelopes 


United Air- 
East Hartford 


Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 

peeenere aie & Snap 

The G E Prentice Mfg C New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill eannrEEeaS Co (snap) Waterbury 
elt 
American Felt Co Glenville 


Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co _ Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 


Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 
Bristol 
Fishing — 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 


East Hampton 


Floor Mats 
Lambson Specialty Co (industrial & safety 
mats) Meriden 
Forgings 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
Foundries ; 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 


num and bronze) e Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
The Bullard Company Bridgeport 


Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) 
Southport 
Furniture—Upholstered 
Eastern Lounge Co Inc 91 West St New Milford 


Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Hartford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden — Inc Middletown 
The Snow & Petrelli Miz Co (reverse and 
reduction) New Haven 


Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Glass Working Equipment 


Hartford-Empire Co Hartford 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls. 


gs) Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works (production & 
custom) 70 Knowlton St, Brdidgeport 
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Grinding Wheels 
The Bridgeport Safety Emery 
1302 W Broad St 
Hardware 


Wheel Co 
Bridgeport 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers, Inc Danbury 


Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 


Waterbury 


Elmwood 


Hartford 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 


Heating Pads 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable [ron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D. Brenson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hose Supporters 
The Ansonia O & C Co 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 
Hospital Supplies 

The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Industrial Finishes 

Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Industrial Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 
Div (all processes—batch and conveyor 
types) New Haven 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Ansonia 


New Haven 


Stamford 


Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 


Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 


Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
; Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 


Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 
Kitchen Tools 


Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 
Labels 
JT & J Cash Inc (Woven) 


New Haven 
Derby 


Wallace Bros Wallingford 
New Britain 


South Norwalk 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 

Lacquering 


Ball & Socket Mfg Co (film application) 
West Cheshire 

Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 


A W Flint Co 93 Haven St, New Haven 
mps 

The Rostand Mfg a (brass, colonial 

style & brass candlesticks) Milford 


The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, 
table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 

Leather 
The Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co (hat. gar- 
ment & fancy) Bethel 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


New Haven 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
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Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Bullard Company Bridgeport 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Company Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Maltleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Metal Specialties 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Seymour 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) Vest Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
J H Sessions Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 
Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nippers 
The Wm Schollhorn Co New Haven 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Oil Burner Equipment 
Wallingford Steel Co (heat resisting steel) 
Wallingford 


Branford 


Winsted 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Milldale 
Hartford 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 
Div (bakers’ ovens—reel & conveyor types, 
industrial ovens—all types) New Haven 
Paints and Enamels 
Keeler & Long Inc. 
The Tredennick Paint Mfz¢ Co 
Paints and Varnishes 
Keeler & Long Inc. 
Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 


Waterbury 
Meriden 


Waterbury 


Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paner Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding — Co (folding) New Haven 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St 
Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
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Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Pewter Ware 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 


Wallingford 


Seymour 
Bristol 


pe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & compen) 
ridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Plastic Products 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc (made of 
Bakelite) New Haven 


Branford 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co F 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 


Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 


Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Pliers 
The Wm Schollhorn Co New Haven 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Lystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United 
Aircraft Corp East Hartford 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


Pruners 

The Wm Schollhorn Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & pons Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery New Haven 
The Wm Schollingen Co (hand) 414 Chapel St 
New Haven 

Putty Seer eeeere 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 


Railroad Equipment : 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


New Haven 


Rocky Hill 


Stamford 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
_ Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
automotive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Mankattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and_ non-ferrous) Waterville 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos- Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 


The Bristol Brass Corp 
bronze) 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
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New Haven 


Southport 


Manchester 


(brass and 
Bristol 


Stratford 


Stratford 
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Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co 
United States Rubber Prod Inc 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. 


wear) 
Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Safety Fuses _ 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 


New Haven 


Middletown 
(Keds, 
Royal Foot- 
Naugatuck 


New Haven 


The John 
New Haven 


Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 
New Haven 


Waterville 


Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
Sewing Machines 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Preparations 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
hears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
J H Sessions & Son 
Shoe Laces 
The Ansonia O & C AP 
als 
The H C Cook Co er card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Bristol 


Ansonia 


South Manchester 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company aaa 
Speakers 
Cinaudagraph Corp” (High Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 


Cheney Brothers 


New Haven 
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Sporting Goods 


The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 


Spreads 

Palmer Brothers Company New London 
a. Units 

Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 


upholstery furniture) 


Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 


Bridgeport 


Spring Corp Bristol 
so a & Fiat 
The Humason Co Forestville 


The Wallace Barhes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 

The Wallace watans Co Div Associated 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture : 
Owen Silent Sector Co Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div 
Spring Corp 
Stainless Steel Ware 
Sta-Brite Products Corp 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Brewery St 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Staples 


Sargent and Company New Haven 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
Stapling Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 


Associated | 
Bristol 


New Haven 
New London 


(steel) 141 
New Haven 


Steel 
Wallingford Steel Co (strip and sheets cold 
rolled) Wallingford 
Wallingford Steel Co (cold rolled strip and 
stainless) Wallingford 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 


alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Co (To 


Stop Clocks, Electric 


Order) 
Waterbury 


Manufacturing 


The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Surgical Supplies 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 

International Silver Co 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 

Tableware—Tin Plate 
Wallace Bros Wallingford 

Tacking Machines 

E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


New Haven 


Meriden 
Wallingford 


Norwalk 
Tanks 

The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 


The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


New Haven 
Middletown 


New Haven 
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Editor’s Note. The following notes 
are reminders of the most impor- 
tant bulletins sent to members 
from October 20 to November 22, 
the closing date for the December 
issue of the magazine. 








Correction for Your Federal Social 


Moodus 
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Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Company 2 Laurel St 


Hartford 

Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis: Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


The N. N. Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Transmissions 

New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 

able speed) Bristol 
Trucks—Lift 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 

Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
2 Beaver St Ansonia 


Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, American 
Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 
Venetian Blind Webs 


Jewett City 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washer 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, 


& non- ferrous) 


copper 
WwW aterv ville 


Seniuiey Act ey ‘Gused Bul- 
letin No. 588, dated October 21, 1937. 
Encloses yellow insert sheet as a sub- 
stitute for the one attached to General 
Bulletin No. 587 dated October 6, 
1937. 








New Insertion Enclosed for Your 
Manual on Connecticut Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. General 
Bulletin No. 589, dated October 22, 
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American Felt Co (felt) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) 
J H Sessions & Son 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Che Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 


Glenville 
Milldale 
Bristol 
Bristol 


bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 


P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 
lated) New Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wee Arches and Trellis 

The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Baskets 

Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 


The Cole-Roscoe Mfg Co South Norwalk 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die & 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Order) 
Waterbury 


Waterburv 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (To 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 


on ae 
The Wiremold C West Hartford 
‘Wire Reels 


The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co as handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodw 
C H Dresser & Son sey K Mie all kinds of 


Bridgeport 


woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute ogee 
imsbury 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


1937. Reales nine new insertions for 
manual. 


General Commodity Rate Increases 
1937. Transportation Bulletin No. 
543, dated October 25, 1937. Gives 
details of recent commodity rates in- 
creased. 


Unemployment Compensation Ben- 
efits. General Bulletin No. 594, dated 
(Continued on page 36) 


























































































































































































































































































MEMO PAD 


(Continued from page 35) 


November 4, 1937. Explains that it is 
not required that a worker lose his 
position after January 1 to become eli- 


gible for Unemployment Compensation 
benefits. 


Negotiation of Reciprocal Tariff 
Treaty With Venezuela Contem- 
plated. General Bulletin No. 590, 
dated October 26, 1937. Requests in- 
terested persons to submit suggestions 
as to products to be considered in 
proper form not later than November 
26, 1937. 


Railroads Propose 15% Increase in 
Freight Rates. Transportation Bul- 
letin No. 544, dated November 4, 
1937. Tells of petition of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads requesting 
a 15% increase in all freight rates. 


Steamship Embargoes Lifted. Trans- 
portation Bulletin No. 545, dated No- 
vember 8, 1937. Tells of lifting em- 
bargoes on Clyde Mallory Lines, Ocean 
Steamship Company, Moore & McCor- 
mack Steamship Line and Bull Steam- 
ship Line. 


Wage and Hour Information Re- 
quested. General Bulletin No. 597, 
dated November 8, 1937. Asks cooper- 
ation on filling out the attached wage 
and hour information blank for the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 


Your Opinion Wanted on Undis- 
tributed Earnings Tax. Taxation 
Bulletin No. 137, dated November 9, 
1937. Requests opinion as to the effect 
of the undistributed earnings tax in 
individual companies for compilation 
and presentation to Connecticut sen- 
ators and congressmen as well as to 
controlling committees of both Houses. 


Negotiation of Reciprocal Tariff 
Treaty With Turkey Contem- 
plated. General Bulletin No. 600, 
dated November 11, 1937. Companies 
interested are asked to submit sugges- 
tions as to the products that ought 
to be considered. Suggestions to be sub- 
mitted according to instructions not 
later than December 3. 


Inserts for Your Manual on the 
Robinson-Patman Act. General Bul- 
letin No. 601, dated November 16, 
1937. Inserts give outcome of numer- 
ous cases brought before the Federal 
Trade Commission under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 





Regulations for Monthly Old Age 
Tax Returns Amended. - General 
Bulletin No. 602, dated November 17, 
1937. Encloses a one page insertion 
giving details of amendment. 


United States Contemplates Nego- 
tiation of Reciprocal Tariff 
Treaties With Canada and Great 
Britain. General Bulletin No. 603, 
dated November 22, 1937. Requests 
submittal of suggestions as to prod- 
ucts to be considered on or before 
December 16 and 17, respectively, 
1937. 


NEWS FORUM 
(Continued from page 25) 


In Meriden, the Cuno Engineering 
Corporation is building a brick fac- 
tory addition to cost an estimated $42,- 
000. 


In Terryville, a 2-story 40 x 60 
brick-steel-concrete plant is being 
erected for the Andrew Terry Com- 
pany. 

In Waterbury, Lombard Brothers 
has let a contract for a brick-steel 
warehouse. 


a ee 


New Products. ‘“Steelsmiths, Inc., 
Meriden, Conn., has recently intro- 
duced “Servet,” stainless steel cooking 
dishes, with a heating insulating tray 
of Plaskon, molded by the General 
Electric. “Servet” is designed to travel 
from the fire to the dining table. 
“Servet” is outstanding in its rare 
combination of utility and “dining 
table attractivness.” 


Better Packages, Inc., Shelton, 
Conn., has recently developed a long- 
strip sealer, ““Better-Pac” for use on 
cartons requiring extra long strips of 
tape. “Better-Pac,” designed to affix 
a §0-inch strip at one stroke, has a 
unique moistening device which auto- 
matically controls the exact amount 
of water applied to the tape, and an 
exclusive pivoted pressure and capil- 
lary plate insures equal moistening 
over long periods of time. An approved 
tape basket allows the tape to uncoil 
at high speed without overthrow or 


backlash. 


Hendey Machine Company of Tor- 
rington has introduced a new lathe 
with 18-speed geared head and avail- 
able in 12, 14 and 16-inch swing type. 
The 18 speeds are obtained through a 
train of 13 gears, and the headstock 
is adaptable so that low and high 
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spindle speed ranges are available. The 
spindle may be furnished with either 
long-taper key drive nose or D cam 
lock flange-type nose. 

“Duravalve” designed for high 
pressure and high-temperature service 
(1,500 Ibs. at 950 degrees F.) has re- 
cently been introduced by Hancock- 
Valve Division, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Inter- 
nal Stellite seats on the “Duravalve” 
are claimed to prevent steam from 
leaving between valve seat ring and 
valve body. Seat facing is said to be 
easily welded and serviced. ‘“Dura- 
valve” is made in one basic size which 
may be tapped or bored for welding, 
for ¥2, % or 1-inch pipes. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912. Of Connecticut 
Inpustry, published monthly at Hartford, 
Conn., October 1, 1937. 

State oF CONNECTICUT 

County oF HartForpD SS. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
L. M. Bingham, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of the Connecticut INpustry and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc. of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 


1, That thé names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Editor ; . 5 L. M. BincHam 
Publisher _. Manuracturers’ Assoc, oF Conn. 
Managing Editor . . . C. L. Evanson 

2. That the owner is the Manufacturers’ 


Association of Connecticut, 

are as follows: 

E. Kent Hupparp, President, “‘Arawana”™, Mid- 
dletown. Conn. 

Joun H. Goss, Vice-Pres., 70 Hillside Ave., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

C. L. Camppetr, Treas., 36 Pearl St., Hartford, 
Conn. 

C. L. Evanson, Sec. & Asst. Treas., 22 Chelsea 
Lane, West Hartford. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


officers of which 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stochkolders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other secur- 
ities than as so stated by him. 

L. M. BincHam, 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of October, 1937. 


M. T. Montgomery, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Feb. 1, 1940. 





NEW BRITAIN 
(Continued from page 13) 


outdoor fireplaces for preparing meals. 

Within a stone’s throw is the A. W. 
Stanley Park, a domain of trees and 
winding trails. A nature trail and a 
nature museum draw hikers to the 
forest during the summer. 

Willow Brook Park, on the southern 
fringe of the city, includes an ath- 
letic field for football, baseball and 
track sports, a swimming pool, wood- 
land trails, a bridle path, an archery 
field, tennis courts and a bowling 
green. 

Washington Park, in the most pop- 
ulous section of the city, is a rendez- 
vous for thousands of children and 
adults attracted by its swimming pool 
and athletic fields. 

In Walnut Hill Park, besides the 
World War Memorial and the gardens, 
may be found baseball diamonds, ten- 
nis courts and playgrounds and a wad- 
ing pool for children. 

Stanley Quarter Park, another link 
in the chain, has picnic groves, drives, 
a scenic pond and an athletic field 
which, when developed, is expected 
to become the center for Teachers’ Col- 
lege sports. 

The newest addition to the system 
is the East End Park, equipped with 
a baseball diamond and facilities for 
other sports. 


New Britain’s parks are used to the 
fullest in the summer, many of them, 
in addition to school areas, being used 
for playgrounds under a staff of in- 
structors chosen especially for their 
ability to direct supervised play pro- 
grams for younger children. The chair- 
man of the Park Board is S$. H. An- 
derson. 


Other New Britain Advantages 


New Britain has an enterprising 
Health Department headed by Dr. 
Louis J. Dumont. Supported by strin- 
gent State statutes and local ordi- 
nances, Dr. Dumont upholds the law 
without fear or favor. The Health De- 
partment headquarters is equipped 
with a modern laboratory and Dr. 
Dumont’s 16 assistants wage constant 
war on disease whatever its source. 

The Police Department consists of 
12 officers and 74 men, with William 
C. Hart as chief. 

The Fire Department, thoroughly 
motorized, has stations strategically 
located throughout the city. Its exec- 


utive officers are Chief William J. 
Noble; First Deputy Chief Michael J. 
Souney and Second Deputy Chief 
George Hoffman. The stations are 
manned by 94 firemen operating on a 
two platoon system. 


The Polish Orphanage, established 
by Rev. Dr. Lucyan Bojnowski, pas- 
tor of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Church, and the Children’s Home, es- 
tablished by Rev. Dr. John E. Kling- 
berg, minister to the wants of parent- 
less and neglected children. 

The Chamber of Commerce is an 
organization alert to the interests of 
the community, business men and in- 
dustries. The Executive Vice Presi- 
dent is Bernard G. Kranowitz. 


According to the U. S. census of 
1930, the population of New Britain 
was 68,128. The population of the 
trading area is estimated to be 126,- 
000, including Bristol, Plainville, New- 
ington, Berlin and Kensington, ll 
within 10 miles of the center of the 
city and connected by first class roads. 
New Britain is nearly 14 square miles 
and its altitude 199 feet. Its bonded 
debt is $5,609,462. 

New Britain is served by the New 
Britain National Bank and the New 
Britain Trust Company with total de- 
posits of more than $14,000,000 and 
resources of nearly $17,000,000. In 
the Savings Bank of New Britain, the 
Burritt Savings Bank and the People’s 
Savings Bank are deposits of nearly 
$28,000,000. 

The New Britain Herald, a daily 
afternoon newspaper publishes up to 
the minute news and has full Asso- 
ciated Press and United Press services 
as well as special correspondents. 


The New Britain General Hospital, 
accredited by the American College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, is a com- 
pletely modern institution. 


The public library contains nearly 
115,000 volumes and includes a chil- 
dren’s library in a separate building 
endowed by Benjamin W. Hawley. 


BETWEEN COVERS 


(Continued from page 31) 


Social Security—M. S. Stewart 


Non-technical in scope this book is 
written in a style which will appeal to 
a wide reading public. It tells what 
the Federal Social Security Act has to 
offer to the American worker. A num- 
ber of reasons are advanced to explain 
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why the U. S., the most highly devel- 
oped of all industrial nations, should 
lag behind the others in providing se- 
curity for its citizens. The author is 
well qualified to write on this subject, 
having studied social insurance at first 
hand in a number of European coun- 
tries. 


They Sold Themselves — Howard 
Stephenson and J. C. Keeley 


Today more than ever before, real 
success requires the most diligent ap- 
plication of tact, initiative and _ re- 
sourcefulness. This book is a challenge 
to those who are not content, to those 
who believe in themselves and are not 
afraid to take a chance. It is inspira- 
tional, and should prove interesting to 
all who read it. 


BIGELOW-SANFORD 


(Continued from page 7) 


more impressive when it is recalled 
that in 1810 less than 10,000 square 
yards constituted the total annual out- 
put of all carpet mills in America. In 
the census of 1880, the figure of 39,- 
282,634 square yards was given as the 
total annual production. 

Over one hundred years of Ameri- 
can history—over one hundred years 
of American industry, have passed 
during the existence of this company. 
Twenty-seven presidents of the United 
States have been elected and have 
served their terms. War clouds have 
gathered and dispersed—the Mexican 
War, the Civil War, the Spanish War, 
and finally the “Great War.” And 
through it all, through changing for- 
tunes of war and peace, through eras 
of national prosperity and national 
adversity, the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company and its ancestry have stood 
unshaken, calm with the patience of 
age and unworried with the assurance 
of youth. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 2) 


may increase the fears which are be- 
lieved to be partly the cause of the 
present slump. It also fears to recom- 
mend new taxes, which would only 
add to the present excessive burdens 
on business. The recession in business 
makes the present taxes much less pro- 
ductive than had been anticipated, so 































































































































you're covered 


Just send the coupon! 


Steven Ute 


The hazards that beset your business from time to time are 
rarely heralded by “‘storm warnings.” That’s the reason for 
insurance—to beat the storm. Yet, let one insurable facto: 
go unchecked or overlooked, and your loss might cost 
many times your whole insurance bill. Why not make sure 
adequately and accurately? Lumbermen’s 
engineers will make the survey without cost or obligation. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 


CASUALTY COSRPAN * 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


SAVE WITH SAFETY 
“IN THE WORLD’S GREATEST AUTOMOBILE MUTUAL” 


OTHER COMPANIES UNDER 
THE SAME MANAGEMENT 


American Motorists Insurance Company 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Company 






that even the present scale of expendi- 
tures cannot be continued without in- 
creasing deficits. 


The Administration’s program to 
meet this situation was outlined by 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
in his speech at the Academy of Polit- 
ical Science in New York on Novem- 
ber 10th, when he said: 


“There may be some persons who 
would counsel a more drastic reduction 
of expenditures, or a program of far 
heavier taxation in order to make cer- 
tain a more substantial reduction in 
the public debt in the next fiscal year. 
There are serious objections to either 
of these courses. 


“I have already indicated that I be- 
lieve it undesirable to increase taxa- 
tion. There are equally compelling rea- 
sons why we should not reduce expen- 
ditures too suddenly and too dras- 
tically.” 


This does not forecast any imme- 
diate attempt to balance the budget. 
The attempt undoubtedly will be to 
allay fears concerning the financial 
position of the government by small 
reductions in expenditures, which it is 





Name 
Address 


City . 





hoped will be accepted as an intention 
to balance the budget in the future, 
coupled with some minor changes in 
the tax laws in the interest of smaller 
business men. 


To some shrewd observers here, the 
Administration seems to be creating a 
situation which will permit of but 
one remedy, a sales tax. Forces back 
of the Administration, including labor, 
are strongly opposed to this method 
of taxation, but many are being driven 
to the conclusion that this is the only 
way to balance the budget without 
making radical reductions in expendi- 
tures, and with the least damage to 
business. 


Observations on the 
Social Security Act 


(Continued from page 1) 


to the conduct of our federal govern- 
ment. How is this done, since the Act 
provides for setting up an “Old Age 
Reserve Account”? The answer is by 
accounting methods— crediting the 
Old Age. Reserve account for the 
monies received and by the acquisition, 
through purchase or issue, of I. O. U.’s, 
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LUMBERMENS MutvuaL CasuaLty COMPANY 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send full information on your free insurance survey. 


(C. 1-5) 


State 


or government obligations, for deposit 
in the account instead of the money! 


Much the same principle prevails in 
connection with the “Unemployment 
Trust Fund” provided for in Section 
904 of Title IX of the Social Se- 
curity Act. The essential differences 
are: That the Unemployment Trust 
Fund, made up of monies received 
from State Unemployment funds, may 
be invested, at the average rate borne 
by all interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States, computed as of the 
end of the calendar month preceding 
the date of issue, rather than at the 
stipulated 3% for obligations held in 
the Old Age Reserve Account; that 
while the fund shall be invested as a 
single fund, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is directed to maintain a separate 
book account for each State Agency, 
crediting it quarterly on the basis of 
the average daily balance of such ac- 
count, with a proportionate part of the 
earnings of the Fund for the quarter 
ending; that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to pay 
out of the Fund to any State Agency 
such amount as it shall requisition but 
not to exceed the amount standing to 
the account of such State Agency at 
the time of payment. 


In neither case, therefore, is the 
money itself actually deposited in the 
respective Old Age Reserve Account 
or in the Unemployment Reserve 
Fund—only the government’s I. O. U. 
obligations—while the money may be 
spent without restriction, to meet cur- 
rent expenses of government, includ- 
ing withdrawals from the respective 


funds. 


The implications of this state of 
affairs, while always discernible in the 
language of the Act, were generally 
overlooked until the orgy of govern- 
ment spending coupled with the recent 
business recession focused attention on 
the possibility of heavy withdrawals 
from the “Unemployment Trust 
Fund.” Now the grave question of all 
Social Security finances is being dis- 
sected by columnists, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Mark Sullivan and others as 
well as by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and numerous editors. 
Now, for the first time, the average 
man is commencing to wake up to this 
financial dinosaur which he is helping 
to rear to the formidable stature of 
some $47 billion by 1949. 


With the light already shed on So- 
cial Security finances, it is compara- 
tively easy to see that by 1949 the 
United States government may hold, 
with the aid of the proceeds of the 
Social Security taxes, all of its obli- 
gations, rather than permit them to be 
held as quick assets of banking, insur- 
ance, other institutions or by individ- 
uals. Should the government acquire 
all of its obligations and find invest- 
ment, as it must, for such staggering 
sums, it is obvious that our existing 
interest-bearing debt obligations must 
be increased by $10 billion, if the total 
amount paid in reaches $47 billion. 
Our present Social Security Act is 
likely to promote further extrava- 
gance in public expenditures. Then, 
too, the present reserve plans are likely 
to create grave new problems in bank- 
ing, since ultimately all outstanding 
government bonds, instead of form- 
ing secondary reserves in the form of 
quick assets, will probably be held ex- 
clusively as I. O. U.’s in the two So- 
cial Security reserve accounts. 


Thus it can be seen that the Act 
will force great changes in the bank- 
ing and credit policies of the nation 
since the banks will no longer hold 
any appreciable total of quick assets 
upon which to pyramid their credit. 
The removal of government obliga- 
tions from the hands of the public 


will also create a further serious earn- 
ings problem for banks, which nor- 
mally invest large funds in government 
issues during periods of sub-normal 
business demands. 


At the end of any given period— 
10, 20 or 40 years hence—when the 
government I. O. U.’s deposited in the 
Social Security funds must be turned 
into cash, where is the cash to come 
from? The fellow who argues for in- 
vestment in government obligations 
while advocating the use of the funds 
for paying current expenses, will prob- 
ably say “from the Federal Reserve 
banks through the exchange of bonds 
for cash.” Yes, of course, but the ob- 
ligation of the government still re- 
mains to be paid out of current or 
future receipts from taxation despite 
the fact that taxes have already been 
paid by employers and employees to 
make the desired sum available when 
needed! Since the income from the 
original Social Security taxes has been 
spent in current government expenses 
and in meeting current demands on 
the Old Age Reserve account and the 
Unemployment Trust Fund, there is 
nothing else to do but to lay another 
tax to pay the bill. 


From the foregoing observations it 
appears that this giant financial dino- 
saur now being reared in our midst 
may one day, in the none-too-distant 
future, destroy our democratic form 
of government, and with it our sys- 
tem of private enterprise. With the 
breakdown of government finances 
comes a mass demand for absolute con- 
trol of some form or other. A break- 
down of our financial structure would 
spell “‘finis”’ to democracy in the 
United States. 


While I speak purely as a lay ob- 
server rather than as a seasoned finan- 
cial man, my observations and conclu- 
sions are predicated upon the collec- 
tive and widely divergent viewpoints 
of many financial men connected with 
banks and insurance companies. Some 
of them have said, “End the hocus- 
pocus of reserve funds which are now 
merely I. O. U.’s—and taxable at that 
—by setting up a real reserve which 
shall be invested in the same class of 
assets to which insurance companies 
and banks are limited.” Others advo- 
cate a current-cost plan based on col- 
lecting only the amount of taxes for 
which the need is estimated during the 
next 10 years. Still others recommend 
a current-cost plan under which pay- 
ment of benefits would begin at the 
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time taxes are levied. And the New 
York Times recommends that each 
state hold its own “Unemployment 
Trust Fund” instead of entrusting it 
to the Federal government. 


Although each of these plans has at 
least one good point in its favor, they 
likewise have one or more bad fea- 
tures. Let us look at one valid objec- 
tion to the limited investment plan, 
which does not permit ownership of 
government obligations. Suppose, for 
instance, we attempt to set up a true 
reserve by permitting the government 
to invest only in issues now permitted 
for savings banks and insurance com- 
panies. Immediately we shall be giving 
the government tremendous new con- 
trols over private enterprise which 
may eventually cause the downfall of 
insurance companies and banks, and 
bring about government ownership of 
all institutions. 


What then is the sound solution of 
this highly important and complicated 
Social Security problem? I confess I 
do not know, nor do I believe anyone 
else knows at the present time. Many 
other knotty problems of national im- 
port which have persisted for years 
without a reasonable solution, were 
finally solved through the fusion of 
divergent views held by a well-in- 
formed public. The present wave of 
discussion on the Social Security Act 
is a welcome omen of progress toward 
a solution. As the discussion continues 
in an ever-widening circle, knowledge 
will increase. With the proper increase 
of broad-scale knowledge will come 
the power to solve one of the most 
stubborn and highly important prob- 
lems of our day. To the end that a 
thoroughly informed public opinion 
will soon dictate a verdict on the 
Social Security Act, keyed to the best 
interests of the American people, I 
dedicate the foregoing observations. 
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Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 


CONDULETS and fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-fin- 
ished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel 
and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tub- 
ing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of material used 
in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches 
—new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet, 
acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor, 
colors and dyes—large anneal copper with high silver content in rolls 
J. H. Williams’ wrenches variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons 
in assorted colors; and soft in assorted sizes. 


equipment for sale 
ANNUNCIATORS, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, belt stretchers, 


blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, woolen; car 
loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; clock sys- 
tems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, 
cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop ham- 
mers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


for sale or rent 


FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 

FOR SALE. One Elliott Addressing Machine in good condition. For 
further particulars and price, Address S. E. 95. 

WANTED. A used 20 foot trailer, without furniture; one formerly 
used for demonstrating products would answer. Address Charles A. 
Post, 476 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Tel. 2-4195. 

FOR SALE. Steam Fire Pump. One “Worthington-Knowles” stand- 
ard underwriters pump, 16” x 9” x 12”. Capacity 750 gallons per 
minute or 3 good 14%” smooth nozzle streams, full speed 70 Rev. 
per minute. A-1 condition. It may be inspected on its present founda- 
tion. Low price for quick sale. Write Box No. S. E. 97. 

FOR SALE. 1 Universal Displayer with five wings, size 26 x 43; 
also 2 Hooven Typewriters. Make us your best offer. Address S. E. 98. 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 

FOR RENT IN WATERBURY. Two or three floors of 8000 ft. 
each in modern 100% fire sprinklered concrete building. Heat and 
water furnished—elevator—watchman service. Address §, E. 100. 
FOR SALE—DISPLAY CASES. A Connecticut manufacturer who has 
a number of grain enameled, glass front display cases, such as previ- 
ously used for the display of Ingersoll watches, now desires to sell them. 
The cases are in good condition. For further details address $. E. 101. 
FOR SALE. Wood Bending Business. Machinery, tools, forms, patterns 


Section 


and some lumber. Business now operating, but space occupied by this 
department required for other purposes. Sales to furniture, sporting 
goods, boat building and aircraft industries. Pratt, Read & Co., Inc., 
Deep River, Connecticut. 

WANTED MANUFACTURER. One willing to undertake the pro- 
duction of a new type of adding machine on a contract basis. Machine 
is light in weight, easily portable, contains approximately 80% fewer 
parts than other calculating machines and according to inventor can 
be made to sell for about half the price of other well-known machines 
which do similar work. For further details and interview address 
S. &: 262. 

FOR SALE—SMOKE STACK. Hartford manufacturer offers smoke 
stack 24” in diameter and 50’ long, made of steel plate with welded 
joints. For further details address S. E. 103. 


employment 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH MAN. Young man, graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University who has done graduate work in Columbia and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the field of chemistry and 
who is particularly adapted to research, laboratory and production 
work, desires an opportunity with a manufacturing establishment or 
general laboratory, where he will have an opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing his abilities to the mutual advantage of both his employer and 
himself. For further particulars and interview, address P. W. 385. 
COMBINATION ACCOUNTANT AND PRODUCTION PLANNER. 
Man with unusually broad experience in cost and payroll accounting, 
factory and office supervision, time study and production planning, 
seeks position with some Connecticut or New England manufacturer. 
Performance, according to references, is of the highest type. For fur- 
ther information and interivew, address P. W. 386. 

FACTORY MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT. Experiences: pressed 
and deep drawn metal stampings (non-ferrous alloys; steel and stain- 
less steel); screw machine products; castings; brass goods; plumbers’ 
supplies; electrical specialties; lighting fixtures; lockers; ventilators; 
silverplated hollowware and flatware. Address P. W. 387. 
SITUATION WANTED. By a first class electro-plater, one who 
represents and is thoroughly experienced in most all branches which 
are commercially practiced. Chemical and executive ability are at 
your service. A thorough knowledge of piece work and bonus rate 
systems and the handling of help. First class references will be fur- 
nished at your request. Address P. W. 388. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Married man, university graduate 
(M. A.), 10 years of sound experience with organizations of national 
importance, currently employed, desires permanent opportunity with 
progressive concern where intelligence, executive ability and initiative 
are recognized assets. Extensive experience in systems, management, 
expense reduction problems, personnel relationships and contact with 
customers and government agencies. Expert correspondent. Alive to 
current business problems and trends. Excellent references. Address 
P. W. 389. 

WANTED. Opportunity in industry, B. S. degree, Trinity College, 
1933. Technical education with research engineering, sales and labora- 
tory experience. Address P. W. 390. 

PURCHASING AGENT AND SALESMAN. Single man in late 30’s 
who has had broad sales and purchasing experience and also in the field 
of management and maintenance of real estate now desires because of 
illness of a parent to locate in Connecticut. Presently employed in New 
York City. For further particulars address P. W. 391. 

SALES MANAGER. Young married man in early thirties, Yale trained, 
who has had an excellent sales and sales management experience de- 
sires opportunity with a Connecticut or New York manufacturer 
whom he can serve with increasing profit to both the company and 
himself. Address P. W. 392. 

EXPORT AND DOMESTIC SALES EXECUTIVE. A young man, 
35, with 18 years’ experience in handling export and domestic sales, 
who served one manufacturer for 11 years organizing and developing 
the export department into a profitable unit, desires opportunity in 
foreign or domestic sales department of another Connecticut or New 
England manufacturer. This aggressive man has also had § years’ 
experience as assistant and export manager of a large shoe company, 
and has done sales promotion and advertising work with all compa- 
nies whom he has served. His experience also includes sales promotion 
and advertising work for a paint company and 2 years’ experience 
with the United States Bureau of Foreign+and Domestic Commerce. 
For further information and interview address P. W. 393. 

SINGLE MAN, 30 years old, accounting training, desires work with 
a Connecticut firm with a chance to advance if he proves capable. 
Address P. W. 394. 
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this treasurer earned 
as well as guarded profits 


“Insurance can be the means of 
making money,” he told his Directors, 
“as well as a way to protect it. 

“We picked American Mutual for 
our workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance because of its fine record of 
growth paralleling American indus- 
trial development. It is the oldest 
American liability insurance com- 
pany, and its 50 year record of con- 
secutive dividend payments has never 
been matched. Its underwriting prin- 
ciples are sound and its management 
conservative. Here is how it has helped 
us to earn three extra profits: 

“First, we have profited from cash 
dividends which have reduced our nor- 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


1887 - 1937 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


mal insurance cost by at least one- 
fifth each year. 

“Second, American Mutual engi- 
neers helped us establish a system of 
safety practice that encompassed our 
men, our machines and our methods. 
The result was a reduction in pre- 
mium costs as a reward for the in- 
creased safety, and elimination of 
indirect accident losses that no insur- 
ance would ever return. 

“Finally—a profit in men brought 
back to work, for experience, as you 
know, is not cheap to replace. Doc- 
tors, familiar with injuries that hap- 
pen in industrial plants, have restored 
to even badly-hurt men their ability 


Admitted Assets: $29,786,487.87 


Surplus to Policyholders: $5,008,835.03 
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to work, saving for us their valuable 
skill. 

“Thus, three profits—measurable in 
part in cash, in part in intangible 
benefits. Altogether—a contribution 
to net profit as real as could be made 
by a production tool.” 


“How Twelve Companies Saved 
More Than A Million Dollars” is a 
booklet which tells treasurers and 
other profit-minded executives more 
about the profit opportunities with 
this lowest-net-cost workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. Write American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass., for your copy. 


Liabilities: $24,777,652.84 
As of Dec. 31, 1936 


Savings on automobile insurance and other lines have been 20% or more each 
year—even greater savings on fire insurance, written by our associate, Allied 
American Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


American Mutual 
gives a 4-profit opportunity 


Home Office: 142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES IN 54 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUDING: BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


NEWFIELD BUILDING, 


1188 MAIN STREET — 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


12 HAYNES STREET 





Sift Out Sales BY TELEPHONE 


Everything comes to him who waits 
— except sales. And that's where 
your telephone can do a personal- 
ized, voice-to-voice job for you. It's 
easy, economical to keep in touch 
by telephone with your customers. 
Keep ahead of your competitors by 
sifting out the sales — by telephone. 


Printers and Bookbinders 


the STONE BOOK 


Judge the value of your 


advertising by the profits 


it brings you, not by its 


initial cost. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 








